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SRAATA* 

I^ASE 19. Line 2d, for hojwr read fiowtr* 

Do. first line of the note^ for J&iection read Wed^. 
Page 53^ line 21, foi' Prussia read Russia. 
" 67, " 13. for Clamorous read Chivalrous. 
" 81. " 17. for/aius read/flftttw. ' ' 

'* 86. " 14. for rfrattw* read thrown. 
" 91. " 25, after amozm^^^f to insert Aa//: 
" " " *' And for recorded re^drteoned, 

with a few others whieh are more obviouv: 
Arrangement between the /^OFerr.mants of this conntry 
lind Great Britain, for the abolition of the practiee of priva** 
teerin? and for the mutual right of search for elaves, whick 
are alluded to in page 124> were then anticipated; but har* 
notyetbeiin matured. 
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I feel no diffidence, nor timidity in presenting 
the following Essays, (which have already ap- 
peared in the Christian Mirror, a religious news- ' 
paper, printed at Portland, Maine) to the public 
in a new form. I neither court nor deprecate crit- 
icism. It is sufficient for me, that some, whoso 
opinions I value very highly, have thought that 
they have been productive of good, and that, by 
a more extended circulation, they may be pro- 
ductive of more. , 

It is true that the anti-christian spirit, the dele- 
terious natare and the demoralizing and destruc- 
tive consequences of Wab have been laid before 
the American public, by the Friend of Peace, by 
a few tracts, published by the Peace Societies of 
New-York and Philadelphia, by occasional 
addresses, and by a few, — very few sermons. 
Yet it is certain, that thousands of om* fellow cl. 
tizens have never had an opportunity of reading 
a single page on the subject of permanent and 
unwersai peace — that there are thousands of oth- 
ers, who have so wrapped themselves up in im- 



peMetrable prejudice, as to be scarcely tangible by 
any means. And with sorrow I am compelled 
to add^that there are many devout and benevolent 
christians, — as much averse from war as I am—- 
as much convinced of its sinful nature and horrid 
consequences, both temporal and eternal,— who 
yet fold their arms m listless apathy, and do not 
move a finger, to promote a cause, for which they 
daily pray, and neglect even to put the weight of 
their example into the scale of Peace. I was 
formerly as indifferent as they, but by reading the 
*^ Friend of Peace,^' casually lent me by a friend, 
I perceived that it was my duty, to watch as well 
as pray. Many of my neighbors, who were 
prejudiced against the cause, have become advo- 
cates for Peace ; aad many in various parts of 
America and Europe, have been very much ex- 
cited, in the good cause ; and so far as this spirit 
e?Ltendsj^ so far the empire of Peace is establish- 
ed. 

In republishing these essays, I have made but 
few alteraitions. Titles have b^en added to each 
number. A few typographical errors have been 
«orrected. A few passages have been made 
plainer, and a few notes have been added. I am 
sensible, that many inelegancies remain — but it 
is not worth the trouble to correct them-— for, 



though the rounding of the periods may raise the 
,author^ in the estimation of some, the subject 
would gain but little if any advantage. Perspi- 
cuity and brevity have been my object ; and per- 
hapsy sometimes, I have sacrificed one to th€ 
other ; — it will only require a little more attem- 
tion in the reader. In fine, i am willing that the 
critics — if they think me worthy of their notice 
— should find as much fault as they please with 
my style J if they will only acknowledge the cor- 
rectness of my conclusions. 

The present edition is small. If the book 
should take, a larger edition may be printed. If 
it should not, let it die. But as nothing is more 
capricious than public opinion, it may do good. 
If it does, I am satisfied. 

That God would be graciously pleased to bless 
my labors and make them instrumental of has- 
tening the promised empire of Peace, when na- 
tion shall no more lift up sword against natien, 
nor learn war any more, is the fervent prayer of 
the Public^s already much obliged and humble ser- 
vant, PHILANTHROPOS. 



Introduction. 

In conseqvence of reading the '^ Friend of 
Peace," and other tracts published by the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, which were given me 
by a friend, 1 became convinced war is an evil, 
which might b« banished from civilized society, 
and that it is the duty of every man to lend a 
helping hand to bring about so desirable an event. 
I felt it a duty, which I owe to God and to my 
fellow-creatures, to do something to hasten the 
glorious era, when men shall learn war bo more : 
which certainly will come as predicted in the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, but which, like the conversion of 
&e world, must be brought about by God's bless- 
ing on the exertions of the benevolent. Every 
individual is responsible for his conduct in this 
respect. He who does not give his prayers, his 
influence, his talents, and, if necessary, his purse 
to hasten the Millennium, fails in his duty as a 
christian and a man. Under these impressionsJ 
I became a member of the Peace Society of 
Maine, and received about twenty numbers of 
the tracts published by the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, Those I had before received from a 
friend I got bound into a volume, to lend among 
my neighbors. I have been anxionsly inquiring 
f#r th« remaiaing numbers, that I might bind the 



others also, end send them on a like errand. 
But all my inquiries have been fruitless. I have 
understood that there Udve heen one or two anni- 
versaries of the Peace Society of Maine celbrat- 
ed at Portland ; but, on inquiry, could never 
learn the day of the year on which the anniver- 
sary occurred, nor the names of the officers. It 
seems that while smarting under the evils of our 
last war, and shocked by the accounts of blood- 
shed, havoc and misery, which were brought by 
every arrival from Europe, Christians and phi- 
lanthropists, thought ihat something must be done* 
But when war was suspended and peace restored 
to the wearied nations, and no signs of war re- 
mained among christian states except some strug- 
gles for liberty, they seemed to think the purpose 
accomplished, and to have relaxed their exer- 
tions ; forgetting that the same causes will always 
produce the same effect ; and that the evil of war 
will not cease, until there shall have been a radi- 
cal change in the opinion of mankind respecting 
it. When the opinion of one individual is chang- 
ed, something is done towards the great result. 
But continued and unreaiitted exertions of the 
friends of peace are necessary, and perhaps will 
be necessary for one or two centuries, before the 
grand event will be fully accomplished. But 
that it will be accomplished, we are certain ; and 
that it will be by means of peace societies, in 
connexion with the extension of the christian re- 
ligion, is probable. In tke mean time, their ex- 
ertions will not be without their reward ; wars 
will become less frequent, and less cruel. Ab 



•vident change in public opinion has been alrea- 
dy eflected. 

'I wish, Sir,* that you or some of your corres- 
.pondents would gire us some account of the Peace 
Society of Mainet ; the names of its officers, the 
day of its anniversary, its means, &c. Also of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society ; how many 
tractsf they have published, and how they may 
be obtained. It seems the more necessary that 
something should be done, as the flame of war is 
again lighted in Europe, and how far the confla- 
gration will extend we know not. " The begin- 
ning of strife is as when one letteth out water.'' 
A small leak in a dyke soon occasions the de- 
struction of the whole, and the deluging of the 
adjacent country. Who would have imagined 
the desolating wsurs occasioned by the French 
revolution ? The Spanish revolution may oc- 
casion as many ; and as we were involved in the 
other, so may we be in this.§. 

*. As these essays, were at first addressed to the editor of 
the Mirror, 1 did not think it worth while to alter the phra- 
seology . 

f. For an account of this and other Peace Societies, see 
Appendix. 

J. The 39th No. of the " Friend of Peace" was published 
in Jan. 1825, and all the numbers are for sale at Commingg, 
Billiard Sc Go's, bookstore. No, 1, Cornhill, Boston. 

$. In consequence of this and some of the succeeding num- 
bers, the Peace Society of Maine celebrated their anniversa- 
ry with an address and appropriate czereises. 
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Changes in Public Opinion. 

I sent you some inquiries concerning the 
Peace Society of Maine ; but my mind is so full 
of the subject that, without waiting for an an- 
swer to that communication— which I hope to ' 
see in due time, either from yourself or some of 
your numerous correspondents, I sit down again 
to trouble you with some of my thoughts on uni- 
versal peace — I hope, however, the subject will 
soon be taken out of ray hands, by some able 
writer in your interesting paper ; for I consider 
it proper for investigation in the Christian Mir- 
ror, as ultimately connected with the eternal in- 
terests of mankind. 

I think we have no reason to be discouraged 
from attempting something in this way ; for in-* 
dependentiy of the hopes set before us in the 
gospel, the history of mankind shows us such 
great changes in public opinion, that we need not 
despair. I say public opinion ; for the continu- 
ance of war rests entirely on that. Let every 
person do what he can to effect this change,/and 
the work is done. We look back with wonder 
and astonishment at the delusions of ancient times, 
in the same manner as future generations will 
look on the fatal delusions of a spirit of war ; and 
the present generation has witnessed ct)anges in 
public opinion, which a century ago would have 
been deemed incredible. 

Not to go beyond the christian eira for oracles, 
omens, and augurs, which have passed off with 
gods of wood and stone, let us contemplate th« 
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aftonishing ielusions of nominal christians, and 
the abomioable practices founded on them, which 
hav« been removed by a change in public opin- 
ion. What do we think now of the ordeal of the 
burning plous^h-share, the hot iron ball, hot and 
cold water, &c. practised as late as the twelfth 
century ? What do we think of the trial by bat- 
de, which has continued in some degree to our 
own days, but which has fallen into contempt 
with all men of a just sense of honor, and is re- 
served for the exclusive use of Cummings,McDuf- 
fie, and Co ? Had any one 700 years ago, while 
the ploughshares were heatiag or the lists pre- 
paring, predicted that the time would come, when 
these holy trials would be held in just detesta- 
tion, and give place to trials by jury ; he would 
have appeared less worthy of credit than the 
nan who should now predict that in a few cen- 
turies the practice of war will be looked upon 
with a like detestation, and disputes between 
states and empires be settled by amicable adjust- 
ment or arbitration. 

Where i&noW the power of the" man of sin,'* 
irtth his relics, his indulgences, his infallibility^ 
and his inquisition ? They are all fallen togeth- 
er. Their only support was public opinion^ and 
that has changed. Who would have thought 
37 4 years ago, when Luther commenced the re- 
formation, that so great a change would be by this 
time effected|— ^ change as great, as far as it ex- 
tends which is to the whole christian ncune— aa 
any we anticipate ? If so great a change has 
been wrought by the instrumentality of one man^ 
what encouragement is it for us to press forward 
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But not to confine our remarks to popery, we 
must observe that protestantism has also had her 
^^acts of faith/' her stake and fagot, and popery 
in turn her martyrs. But who now thinks of cor- 
recting a man's faith by burning his body ? 

Nor is the name of religion to bear all the* 
blame. I say the namej for the spirit of the 
christian religion is as much in opposition to such 
practices, as it is to the practice of war. What 
has become of torture in courts of justice, so call- 
ed, and of the rack, and the wheel,' on which 
writhed tHe quivering limbs of mangled victims ? 
Where are now astrology, alchemy, and the like 
delusions ? Light has shone on public opinion^ 
and the delusions have vanished. And even our 
own dear New England, the land of die pilgrims 
who fled from persecution, has not escaped de-^ 
lusion. We shudderto think that only 131 years 
ago, more than twenty innocent victims sufifered 
death as loitches, and many others were con- 
demned to the same fate. * 

The present generation has witnessed a won- 
derful change in public opink)n. A few years 
ago one or two solitary individuals, whose names 
will brighten the page of history, raised thAii^' voi- 
ces against the slave trade ; and it is now nearly 
abolished, and held in as great detestation as pi- 
racy. And we have reason to think, that the 
time is not far distant, when the holding of our 
fellow creatures in bondage will be considered as 
great. a crime, as the act of reducing them to sla- 
very. 

If so great changes have taken place ipi public 
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opinion^ why may we not expect others ; aRd that 
the time may come, when the practice of war 
will be viewed by all civilized nations with as 
much abhorrence, as any of the practices I have 
meatMBed. 



Ostensible causes of War. 

In attempting a remedy for sickness, or any 
other evil, it is necessary first to invesfigate the 
cause. If that can be removed, a remedy may 
often be successfnlly applied. If it sometimes 
happen, that past evils can only be deplored ; it 
is certain, foture evils can always be prevented, 
if we can prevent the cause. 

The question " Whence come wars and fight- 
ings among you ?" has been asked and answered 
in Holy Writ. Every war which has desolated 
the e«rth, may be traced to the " lust'' of ap- 
plause, power, gold, revenge, or some other lust 
equally vile ; and we need only to look at the 
manifestos of belligerents to see, that they recip- 
rocal^ charge each other with these motives. 

"f he causes of war may be arranged under 
two general heads ; viz. ostensible gmd real. 

I shall endeavor to show that, even according 
to the declarations and avowals of the belligerents 
themselves, seven eighths of the wars, which 
have afflicted mankind, have had their origin in 
folly and wickedness ; and if we duly consider 
the real causes of wars, we shall find that at least 
nineteen twentieths have originated in ambition 
and avarice^ 
2 
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In considering the ostensible causes of war^ I 
avail myself of the third report of the committee 
of inquiry instituted by the Mass. P. Society. 
^^ In the report, the inquiry is confined to wars, 
in which civilized nations have been engaged, 
since they became christian, or since Constantine 
assumed the reins of the Roman empire : omit* 
ting a great number of petty wars, in small na- 
tions of antiquity, — temporary insurrections, or 
trivial hostilities — and a multitude of wars, which 
have been carried on between christian and ,sav- 
age nations, such as the aborigines of Asia and 
America. The report relates to 286 wars of 
magnitude, in which christian nations have been 
engaged. These are divided into the ten follow- 
ing classes," viz : 

^< 44 Wars of ambition to obtain extent of 
country. 

22 Wars for plunder, tribute, &c. 

24 Wars for retaliation or revenge. « 

8 Wars to settle some question of honor or pve- 
rogaiive, 

6 Wars arising from disputed claims to some 
territory. 

41 Wars arising from disputed titles to'crowns. 

30 Wars commenced under pretence of assist- 
ing an ally. 

23 Wars originating in jealousy of rival great- 
ness. 

5 Wars which have grown out of commerce. 
55 civil Wars. 

28 Wars on account of religion, including the 
crusades against the Turks and heretics .'' 

286 
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To which may be added the wars which have 
been wag^d jsince the repert was made : viz-, the 
war in which Spain is engaged against the liberty 
of her colonies in America : the war b}' which 
Austria extinguished the spark of liberty in Na- 
ples ; the war in which France is now engaged 
against the liberty of Spain, a^d the war in which 
the Turks are engaged against the liberty of the 
Greeks. 

Let any man, be his prejudices in favor of war 
ever so great, take his pen and mark out those 
wars above enumerated, ivhich he thinks wicked 
or foolish and how iew the remainder ! So that 
the most bigoted partizan of war must acknowl- 
edge, that, at least in ninr? cases out of ten, the 
party making war has been guilty of murder and 
robbery.. 

I leave the consideration of the remedv — which 
is more or less in every man's hands — until I mme 
to considit the real causes of war ; which I pur- 
pose to do, in my next communication. 



Real causes of War. 

In my last communication I mentioned the os- 
tensible causes of war, gathered from the declara- 
tion and manifestos of belligerents and arrangjed 
under ten distinct heads. But I think th^» real 
and secret causes of war may be always found in 
these f )ur vices, viz. love of power, lust of praise, 
thirst for gold^ and desire of revenge. These ar« 
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the hidden motives which actuate rulers aad peo- 
ple, deceivers and deceived ; but not equally, for 
sometimes one motive predominates, & sometimes 
another ; yet they are all found to influence the 
various classes of society, when a nation is pre« 
paring for offensive war. The sovereign ^wants 
to extend his power ; the general pants for milita- 
ry fame ; the statesman wants money or patron- 
age; and tiie people are led to fancy some injury 
is done to them, or else some insult is purposely 
offered to anotlier state with a sure expectation of 
retaliation. Impediments are artfully thrown in 
the way of an amicable adjustment, and prince 
and people, soldiers and citizens, rush on their 
own destruction. Famine, pestilence, poverty, 
misery and anguish ensue. The people, feeling 
what they would not foresee, are clamorous for 
peace, and the ^^ status ante helium?^ succeeds. 
The prince has extended his power over his oton 
subjects ; the statesman has shared with the con- 
tractor the people's money ; the general has ac- 
quired his laurels ; the people have had their re- 
venge ; and all set about recruiting for another 
struggle. 

But the passions are not confined to the classes 
with which I have connected them. The prince 
or ruler often wants money to squander on his 
pleasures ; and the people -never pay so readily 
as when they are gratifying their revenge. The 
statesman wants more power, as well as money. 
The general often gathers gilded laurels and the 
people are in love with military fame, or covet 
some neighbormg province. 
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War creates a vast number of n^w and lucra- 
tive offices, and thus increases the power & iniiu- 
ence oHhe ruler and his favorites. • The idle 
and dissolute find a support in the army ; war be- 
comes their trade and occupation. Bread is tak- 
en from the mouth of labor to support the indo- 
lent. If the people too late see their error, and 
demand a peace, they are treated as rebels ; and 
the arms whicti have been purchased with the 
fruits of their labor are turned against them ; for 
war and liberty do not flourish together. War 
is the time to abrogate charters and change con- 
stitutions ; which, if not entirely destroyed, are 
often so weakened by dangerous precedents, as to 
be always afterward '" a rop-:! of sand,'' *' a nose 
of wax.^' When the enemy have made an inroad 
into the country, the people think little of an en- 
croachment on the constitution. Methods which 
may appear best in the present exigency are pre- 
ferred, without regard to the future. A nation 
may come out of what is called a glorious and 
successful war, with an injury to their constitution 
which all their glory and conquests will never 
countervail. 

It is evident that the beginning of a war depends 
on the will of the people, even under arbitrary 
governments: for the most despotic princes can- 
not make war with any hope of success, without 
the consent of their subjects. Sometimes indeed 
a majority of their subjects who are fit to bear 
arms, are soldiers ; then the prince can do his 
pleasure, and dreadful must be the state of the 
peasantry. But under limited monarchies and 
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republican governments^ it is certain that rulers 
cannot go to war without the consent of the peo- 
ple. The people will seldom or' never give their 
consent, unless they are deceived by their rulers, 
or their passions, or both. It is evident then that 
the continuance of war depends on public opin- 
ion ; and that every individual in a free country 
has in this respect a solemn and sacred duty to 
perform. He can withhold his approbation, when 
the question on going to war is actuaUy before 
him ; he can contribute to the dilTusion of correct 
principles, which may influence his fellow citi- 
zens for ages to come. 



Desire of extension of Territory a 

cause of War. 

Leaving the predatory excursions of savages 
and half civilized nations out of the question, we 
find that under despotic governments, the most 
frequent object of war is extension of territory. 
Of the 286 wars, mentioned in my third commu- 
nication, which have desolated the christian world 
since the days of Constantine, those jvhich have 
heeen prof essedly undertaken for conquest amount 
to 44. This is a greater number than belongs to 
any other of the ten classes, except civil wars^ 
which originate from various causes. But if we 
take into consideration all the wars which have 
been waged by despotic princes from the earliest 
times, it is probable that a love ef power in the 
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prince ha$ been the most frequent cause of war ; 
yet ofteii this love of honor in the despot has been 
cherished by the general, who wished to acquire 

, military fame — by the minister, who wished to 
make himself necessary and advance his favor- 
ites, — and by the courtier, who wished to' share 
the plunder. 

The love of power is, in princes, so intimately 
connected with love of fame, that it is difficult to 
distinguish in all cases the one from the other. — 
'^ Macedonia's madman and the Swede" conquer- 
ed nations, not altogetuer for the purpose of ex- 

. tending their power, for they gave away kingdoms 
with a lavish hand ; Alexander's chief motive 
Was a love of fame ; while Charles seemed to take 
a brutal delight in havoc and bloodshed. Fred- 
eric III,* falsely cvlled the great, partook of both 
characters ; and while it is difficult to say which 
moved him most, a love of power, or a love of 
fame, it is evident he loved war for its own sake. 
The reasons he himself gave, for the invasion of 
a neighboring country were, ^' an army quite fit 
to march ; a treasury ready prepared ; and per-* 
haps the ambition of acquiring renown." These 
were his avowed reasons for robbing the daugh- 
ter of Charles VI. of one of her finest provinces ; 
and such was the man whom the world calls tJu 



*. He was the ^andson of Frederic .Clecton of Bran- 
denbarg, and first King of Prussia, and son of Frederic 
Williarii. The English writers call him Frederick the III. 
aad his father (Frederic William) Frederic 3d. while the 
French writers call him Frederic II. and his father Freder- 
ic William Ist. It is io this uncertainty as much aa to bis 
rojTAl robberies that h« owes tli« epithet oi great. 
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great. I cannot now stop to particularize some of 
the actions ol liiese great robbers ; & would barely 
observe,ibat,as far as these conquerors were actua- 
ted by public opinion, it was in the power of ^he 
public to restrain their ambition and cupidity. 

In exposing the baseness of raonarchs or repub- 
lics, thai make war for the express purpose of ex- 
tending their territories, 1 feel that 1 have but lit- 
tle to do. Even the.same Frederic, on his inva- 
sion of Silesia, felt himself, constrained, by a def- 
erence to public opinion, to ^^ erase the word 
Deo* from the motto of his standard in which it 
was joined with pro patria»^H No nation now 
makes war professedly for the purpose of extend- 
ing its limits. So far peace principles have al- 
ready triumphed ; and it is certainly a great in- 
ducement to the friends of peace, to persevere. 
But in our own age we have seen a mighty con- 
queror overrun kingdoms, and subdue empires, 
and extirpate republics ; not indeed xv}th the 
avowed purpose of enlarging his dominions. But 
no one doubts that he loved power as much as 
fame, and we have heard this man styled the 
great ; as though no man could be great, unless 
he were a great robber. Nor are individuals alone 
to be charged with robberies on a great scale. 
Nations,and even republics, share the disgrace. I 
blush for my own country, when I remember, how 
publicly the hope of extending oin- limits, both 
north and south, has been urged as a cause of 
war. Very happily for us, we did not conquer 

». God. 

f. Foreountry. 



the provinces we fought for ; though we did ob- 
tain those for which we negotiated. These we 
may expect to retain peaceably ; the others would 
have been a bone of contention for ages. 

It may be nee^lless, in this enlightened age, to 
expatiate on the baseness of the wretch, who, for 
the sake of his own personal gratification and ag- 
grandizement, scatters death and misery among 
an unoffending people; or comparehim to the as- 
sassin, highwayman^ or incendiary, who acts on 
similar principles. Yet, so long as many are 
found, who bestow their unqualified praise on 
such charactei:s, it is evident, they approve their 
conduct and would imitate it if in their power. It ' 
is the duty, then, of eve;ry friend of man, on all 
proper occasions, openly to express his detesta- 
tion of such chatacters. l^or my own part, I 
would as soon place the bust of a noted highway- 
man on my mantle piece, as I would that of a 
conqueror. Both are robbers, and I see no rea- 
son, why the great robber should be more honor- 
ed than the less, except that he is more eminently 
wicked. 



On the patriotism of Conquerors. 

To trace the course of conquerors, and observe 
the effects of their conquests on their own domin- 
ions, may gratify our curiosity. To observe their 
motives, and to discriminate between their love of 
their own glory, and their pretended love of coun- 
try, may correct some of our erroneous opinions, 
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Philip, by bribery and force, conquered all 
Greece, and raised the Utile state of JVlacedon to 
an elevated rank among the nations. Alexander 
succeeded him. By his address and his power^ 
he stirred up the Greeks to revenge on the Per- 
sians the invasion of Xerxes, which had taken 
place more than one hundred and fifty years be- 
fore All Greece is precipitated on Asia. He 
passes the Granicus, conquers Persia, marches aa 
array across the Lybian desert, to visit the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, and gets himself declared the 
son of that sheepheaded god, not much to the 
credit of his mother's chastity. Returning, he 
conquers what was then called the world — at one 
time lamenting that he had not, like Achilles, a 
Homer to trumpet his fime, and afterwards cry- 
big, like a spoiled child, because he had not a- 
notber world to conquer ; or rather, because his 
soldiers would not cross the Ganges and leave the 
world he had already Conquered. Of what ad- 
vantage is all this to Macedon ? It is in the 
mean lime governed by a deputy, who is expell- 
ed by the i'ltrigues of two women, who divide and 
govern his paternal dominions. Very few Mace- 
donians ever return home ; and Macedon, instead 
of becoming the mistress, becomes a province of 
the conquered empire. The Greeks degenerated 
to Persians, and after the conqueror's death, — 
occasioned by debauch or poison — play " strange 
funeral game^" in honor of his memory, covering 
the world with havoc and bloodshed, while con- 
tending with each other in dividing the spoil. 
Thus we see Peisia ruined on account of the un- 
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successful invasion of Greece, and Greece ruined 
by the successful invasion of Persia. But can 
any one suppose, that love of country was Alex- 
ander's motive for this invasion ? Was it not his 
own unbounded ambition 1 And would such 
ambition exist, if mankind did not give their ap- 
plause to such characters ?. 

Charles Xn of Sweden was early trained to 
martial enterprises ; and by reading the history 
of Alexander, ht; became inflamed with a desire 
of imitating his exploits. ** The Swedes too, af- 
ter the example of their king, were seized with an 
enthusiasm for military glory, that allowed but 
little time for reflection. Taxes, which are the 
sinews of war, were considered, and readilv grant- 
ed, as an honorary tribute, and every family was 
ambitious of furnishing a soldier." Charles 
fought like a tiger ; gained many victories ; hum- 
bled the king of Denmark ; dethroned the king 
of Poland ; and invaded Russia. At Pultowa 
the scale turned, and his own armv was destrov- 
ed, and he fled almost alone into Turkey; whence 
he returned to renew the war, and invaded Nor- 
way. There, happily for his country, he was 
killed by a random shot from a Danish battery, 
or assassinated by his French aid ; it is uncertain 
and immaterial which. But what fruits did his 
country reap from his victories ? The flower of 
his yeomanry were destroyed in the wars ; fam- 
ine threatened ; pestilence always follows famine. 
A part of his kingdom was ceded to the Czar, 
and Sweden has not yet recovered her strength. 
Whatever his pretensions to patriotism might have 
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lieen, love of military glory and of bloodshed, 
were his ruling passions. What fanned that love 
of glory t It was reading the encomiums which 
historians had lavished on the character of Alex- 
ander. Every man who praises such characters, 
becomes accessarv to their crimes. 

Our limits allow us to notice but one more of 
these conquerors — these " rods of God's anger.'' 
Was the love of Corsica or of France the leading 
motive with Napoleon ? Was it for patriotisoi, 
that he marched his array to the burning deserts 
of Egypt, and frozen forests of Russia ? No, his 
own power and glory, and the agj^randizement of 
his family, were his motives. But the French 
shared his military glory. Let it be granted ; 
will that repay the heart-rending pangs of the pa- 
rents, the widows and orphans ot the hundreds of 
thousands of miserable conscripts who fell at Bo- 
rodina, Beresina, and Waterloo ? of those who 
withered under the scorching sun and pestilential 
air of £p:ypt, or sunk benumbed with cold and 
hunger, beneath the inclement skies of Russia ? 
to say nothing of the suflerings of those they at- 
tacked ; of towns in Hames ; of kingdoms deso- 
lated ; of famine and pestilence stalking in their 
rear ; or of prisoners murdered in cold blood ; or 
of sick and wounded soldiers poisoned by order 
of their own general. All for what i* For mili- 
tary glory. And what is military glory ? A puff, 
a breath, which every individual, can increase or 
diminish : and every individual is accountable 
for the parr he takes in inflating military pride. 
When conquerors shallno longer be eulogized, 
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the race will become extinct ; for they live, like 
the fabled vampyre, on the breath of the people. 



Lave of fame as a cause of War. 

In tracing the causes of war we shall find, that 
the love of f^tme stands foremost, and is of all 
others the most frequent, the most universal, the 
most plausible, and, like 

— 5-^—-*' Aaron's serpent, swslllows up the rest." 

When a sovereign makes war prof«3Ssedly for 
the love of power, he meets with general, — I 
wish I could say universal — detestation. When 
the love of wealth is the prominent motive, the 
execration is still more generfeil ; and we see that 
but five Wars, out of the two hundred and eighty 
six I have mentioned, have gro^vn out of com- 
merce. Though, without doubt, revenge is often 
a motive for war, it is seldom or never avowed ; 
and wars of retaliation are always called wars of 
self-defence. Bnt when a prince, or a republic, 
makes war for glory, glory is always claimed.— 
Eveiy vie ory is glory ; a good retreat is glory ; 
and some are sc» sagacious in hunting out glory, 
that they find it even in a defeat. This same glo- 
ry is a stirking kind of stuff. None ever rubs off. 
Ask Britain, what compensates her for her myri- 
ads of lives lost, and her thousand millions of 
debt ? She answers, glory. Ask France, what 
she obtained by her wars, to compensate her for 
the hundreds of thousands of her subjects destroy- 
3 
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ed by cold and heat, pestilence and famine; fire 
and sword ? She answers, glory » Ask ourselves 
^hat we obtained by our late war of retaliation ? 
The answer is, glory ^glory^ glory. But what is 
this glory, which seems to be a panacea, to cure 
all evils and heal all wounds ^ Especially, what 
is this military glory ? What is it, but ^' a puff 
of noisy breath ?" Will it smooth the dying pil- 
low, or give one drop of water to cool the tongue ? 
What is there in a love of glory to raise it above 
the love of money, or a love of pleasure ? Is it 
not as selfish as either ; and does it not produce 
more crimes than both 7 It is more exclusive and 
more envious than either. The rich envy not the 
rich : men of pleasure love theii like : but Alex- 
ander envied the dead Achilles, and no conqueror 
can bear a rival. Yet the love of glory gilds the 
blackest crimes. Let a man lie, deceive and mur- 
der for money, and he is called an execrable 
wretch. Let a man commit forgery, deceive his 
antagonist, draw him into an ambuscade, or an 
unfavorable position, and then murder him ; if 
glory be the motive, honor is the reward ; if mon- 
ey be the object, the reward is a halter. Although 
a blinded and depraved world may reward one 
with a statue, and the other with a gibbet. He 
who " trieth the heart and searcheth the reins" 
will reward both alike. What is a crime in an 
individual is a crime in a nation — for nations are 
composed of individuals : and they cannot hope 
to divide the glory, without sharin^r the guilt. A 
murder committed by an individual, a crew, or 
an army, is still a murder : and that, whether the 
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motive be plunder, or glory, or revenge. The 
individual robber, the crcV of pirates, are hung 
and , gibbeted. The hero, the army, and the na- 
tion, under similar circumstances, are glorified. 

Individuals, when carrying on war pn their 
own account, often pretend that the glory of their 
country is their object. Patriotism is a fine-sound- 
ing word, and ^' covers a multitude of sins." 
But grant for a moment, that his country's glory 
is the leading motive with the general, the admiral, 
or the private^rsman ; and that neither of them 
is seeking his own individual honor or wealth ; 
and that he would rather lose both, than his coun- 
try's fame should suffer : allowing all this, it only 
extends selfishness to a little wider circle, of which 
the centre remains the same. It is my country, 
— ^^ may she always be successful right or wrong" 
—a sentiment which has been much applauded in 
this country ; but which, to my ear, sounds like a 
privateersman's encouragement to his crew — 
^' board her, my boys ; a rich prize, friend or foe." 
How different from this is that charity which 
" suflfereth long and is kind ; envieth not ; vaunt- 
eth not itself; is not puff* d up ; seeketh not her 
own ; r joiceth not in iniquity ; beareth ail things ; 
endureth all things." Can a christian consistent- 
ly rejoice for the success of his country, in an un- 
just war ? — then he can rejoice in his own suc- 
cess in an iniquitous and oppressive law suit, or 
in midnight depredations — which is as much as to 
say, he can be a christian, and not be guided by 
christian principles. The man, whoever he may 
be, who can give glory to his own nation, or any 
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olher^ for victories obtained in an unjust war, is 
in heart guilty of ail the crimes committed in that 
war : and is in fact one cause of all the misery 
which war occasions. 



Avarice a cattse of War. 

A love of money, covetousness of others' goods, 
or avarice as it is commonly called, has been a 
frequent cause of war. This case has been much 
mote frequent among barbarians, than among ci- 
vilized nations, as far as it relates to rulers ; but 
perhaps not more frequent, in relation to the na- 
tion at large. It is true, war is a good excuse for 
raising taxes ; but despotic monarchs want no 
such excuse, and in limited rhonarchies and free 
governments, the rulers, — though they may en- 
rich themselves, as individuals, — certainly im- 
poverish themselves as a government. No war, 
in modern times, pays its expenses ; but on the 
contrary loads the belligerent nation with debt. 
It is not among rulers j especially arbitrary rulers, 
that we are to look for the operation of avarice, 
in causing war. It is among ihepeophy from the 
highest to the lowest, including rulers only in 
their individual capacity. A minister, bringing 
on a war, thereby increases his power and his op- 
portunities of enriching himself, his frirnds, his 
relatives and dependents, by increasing his pat- 
ronage. Military and naval characters expect 
pay, plunder and glory. Privateersmen have an 
opportunity of robbing with impunity. Manu- 
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facturers of arms, gunpowder and ardent spirits 
hope to sell their commodities. Even the me- 
chanic who makes the leather cap and belt; the 
tailor, who cuts out the soldier's clothes ; and the 
seami»tress, who makes them up ; each one ex- 
pects ** his gain fiom his quarter." The body 
politic resembles a dead carcase, sui rounded by 
hawks and vultures, of all sects and sizes and des- 
criptions, each carrying off with glee his reeking 
iDoithiul of plunder ; so that a year of war, — be- 
side exposing coasts and commerce to the dep- 
redations of the enemy, — consumes the revenues 
of many years. Unhappily for the cause of peace, 
a way has been found out, to divide among the 
present generation, the property of posterity and 
to riot on future harvests. Bv means of national 
credit, an unnatural abundance of money is gener- 
ated, in time of war ; and future gf'nerations are 
tent supperl'ess to bed. The British nation now 
groans under the weight of taxes occasioned by the 
wurlike character of former rulers ; and the sins 
of the fathers are visited on ^* the children to the 
third and fourth generation." Let my country 
take warning, if she would preserve her liberty, 
and her happiness. War is an enemy to both. 

I cannot dismiss this subject, without consider- 
ing a character, now, happily, not so common as 
in former times. I mean the soldier by trade — 
a professed fitjrhter, who enters any service, ^here 
he gets the best pay, or where he has 'the greatest 
prospect of plunder, or of distinction and promo- 
tion. In what does this character differ from the 
hired assassin f Does one 9tab for pay ? — w 
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does the other. Does one murder in the dark ? 
— does not the other consider stratagem, ambus- 
cade, the mine, and even the torpedo, as honora- 
ble warfare ? Whatever distinction man may 
make between the two characters, '^ the Judge of 
all the earth will du right." Nor is this execrable 
character peculiar to him, who leaves his own 
country, to find employment as a man-slayer 
abroad. 1 he man who engages in any war, and 
slaughters his fellow-man, for the sole object of 
pay or plunder, is.no better than a high way-man, 
— unless we view him in the character of a hang** 
man or public executioner — if he murders for hon- 
or and renown, he is still as selfish as the other ; 
and if the fame and honor of his country be his 
motive, it is still but an extended selfishness. 

I do not mean to insinuate, that there have not 
been those who have followed the trade of war, 
who were noble, frank and generous, in every 
thing unconnected with their piofession ; and for- 
ward to relieve the sufferings, and assuage the an- 
guish, which they had been instrumental in caus- 
ing. I have known many naval, and sqme mili- 
tary characters, both at home and abroad, and 
have found the most of them amiable in theii dis- 
positions, and gentlemanly in their manners. 
How can we account for it, that a man, naturally 
tender-hearted and afiectionate, should be induc- 
ed by pay, plunder or glory, to cause the keenest 
anguish, and. the most severe afflictions to those 
who never injured him, and never knew him — to 
break the lover's heart, to make the widow's tear 
to flow, the orphan's sighs to ascend to heaven, 
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and the nother's bosom to heave with unutterable 
woe ? I take the reason of these inconsistencieg 
to be this — men form their judgment of what is 
right or wrongs Jr^m jfublic opinion^ and not 
from the word of God. What public opinion 
sanctions, they think just — whatever it praises^ 
they think laudable Tlius one, who perhaps was 
a kind father, and a friend of the poor, has dash- 
ed the blazing fagoi in the face of the half-con- 
sumed martyr. Thus the amiable and benevolent 
John Newton, commanded a slave ship, after he 
had a good hope that he was a free man in Christ. 
Public opinion sanctioned the nefarious traffic ; 
and no sooner did the signals announce the arriv 
al of a slave ship off I'he Rock, than all the church 
bells of Liverpool chimed to the joyful tune of 
^^ welcome home Guineamany^ something like a 
modern triumph. What a change has been 
wrought in public opinion, as it respects the slave 
trade ! The time is not far distant, when the 
trade of war will be equally execrated ; and it is 
the duty of everv one to do what he can, to for- 
ward so desirable a consummation. 



Revenge a cause of War. 

The only remaining cause of war, which we 
purposed to considei , is revenge. The more bar- 
barous the nation, the more rrequently is this dia- 
bolical passion exhibited. Among civilizvd na- 
tions it generally takes the name of retaliation, 
and sometimes of self-defence :—:but the thing is 
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the snme, by whatever name it is called. This 
paiisioi), like avarice, is seldoiD tound in the 
breasts of rulers, unless their own personal digni- 
ty has been assailed : but the excuse is often used 
by them, when rhey wish to raise the passions of 
their people to the war pitch. Then injuries are 
sought tor and generally found ; and if not found, 
are easily provoked. Then ambition and avarice 
find excuse for the war whoop ; and a nation ar- 
rojjates to itself the prerogative of Him who has 
said, " Vengeance is mine " But op whom do 
they vent their revenge ? — not one time in a hun- 
dred, on those from whom they received the in- 
jury. Is a merchant vessel captured or the na- 
tional flag insulted ? The property of some in- 
nocent merchant is plundered, in retaliation ; or 
a neighboring province is invaded, and peacea- 
ble husbandmen are driven from their ploughs ; 
their fields are ravaged, their houses burnt, and 
their flocks slaughtered. It is true this kind of 
retaliation fftlls less severely on the innocent than 
formerly ; thanks to the prevalence of peace prin- 
ciples ; — the day will come, wh(*n they shall alto- 
gether escape. — Is a citizen impressed and held 
in bondage : We avenge the injary, by subject- 
ing thousands of our citizens to a similar fate ; and 
by their means inflict our vengeance on those, 
ivho are suffering a like calamity ; or on others, 
who are equally innocent, and are as much ad- 
verse to impressment as we arc. True, we do 
not kill our prisoners, lik« the polished Atheni- 
ans : but we keep them in prison, until we re- 
turn theni back to the same masters to whom they 
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were before in bondage ; and we continue to sac- 
rifice thousands of lives and millions of property 
to panish those, who never injured us ; and be- 
tray naore folly than the child, who vents his an- 
ger on the rod by which he has been whipped. 
Finally, when we have sacrificed thousands of 
our own citizens, and slain thousands of our ene- 
my, and have expended more than our whole 
meicantile capitalfor the'^jrotection of some dis- 
puted right of commerce', we have glutted our re- 
venge, and sit down contented with the loss : and 
if any regret remain, we are reminded of the glo- 
ry we have gained, and that reconciles us to all 
our Icsses. 

But the loss IF seam&n and of commerce are 
not tht only evils which a nation incr^'as* s by an 
attempt to avenge them. Instances are numer- 
ous, bdh in ancient and modern history, of na- 
tions bringing: on themselves evils, lenfold greater, 
than tlose, of which they complain, and of the 
same aature. To instnnce but one of many; 
we may notice the war which the Lacedemoni- 
ans W8ged against the Messenians, to avenge the 

'violation of some of their females, at a temple on 
the herders of the two countries. But Rollin 
suspe<ts, that " a desire of extending their do- 
minions, and of seizing a country which lay so 
convenient for them, might be the true cause of 
war." This " desire of extending their domin- 
ions'' might have influenced their kingSy while a 
desire of revenge might have influenced thepeo' 

pie ; — no uncommon case. However that may 
be, the war lasted 20 years and nearly destroyed 
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both nations. The Lacedemonians had bound 
themselves by an oath, not to return to Sparta, 
until they had made themselves masters of all the 
cities and lands belonging to the Messenians — in 
consequence of which they haH to take measures 
to insure to Sparta a succeeding generation, which 
delicacy forbids me to relate ; but which were a 
thousand times more shameful, and more ob- 
noxious to chastity, than the injuries they pre- 
tended to have sustained. I say pretended ; for, 
if 1 recollect rightly, the Messenians, as is often 
the case, denied the chai ge. The children which 
were the fruits of this disgraceful commerce were 
called Farthenratae ; a name gMmn them to de- 
note the infamy of their birth. " As soon as 
they were grnwn up, not being able to endure 
such an opprobrious distinction, they banished 
themselves from Sparta with one consent/' and 
thus disappoiuted the expectations of those j^a^rt- 
otic defenders of chastity. 

Wars of revensre are not peculiar . to Pagans. 
The nominid disciples of him, who taught both 
by piecept and example, to return good for evil, 
have often made war for which revenge hog been 
the only pretext ; and that sometimes for very 
trivial injuries. I mention three instances only, 
taken from the Friend of Peace. 

" In the year 1005, some soldiers of the com- 
monwealth of Modena ran away with a bucket, 
from'a public well, belonging to the state of Bol- 
ogna. The implement might be worth a shil- 
ling : but it produced a quarrel, which was work- 
ed up into a long and bloody war. Henry, king 
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of Sardinia, as^sted the Modenese to keep pos- 
session of the bucket, and in one of the battles 
he was made prisoner." After twenty-two 
years' imprisonment, he pined away and died." 

" Frederic the great gives an account of a war 
between England and Spain, which originated 
from cutting off the ears of an English smuggler. 
In an old history of the kings of En^Hcind, we 
have seeo an account of a war between that 
country and France, the cause of which was 
this : one boy called another boy the " son of a 
bastard ;" as this reproach was founded in fact, 
it was " worked up into a bloody war." One of 
the boys was son to the king of England ; the 
other to the king of France. The two kings en- 
gaged in the quarrel of the two boys, and thus 
the two nations were involved in a sanguinary 
contest." 

" We might doubtless collect hundreds of in- 
stances of public wars between Christian nations, 
which had their origin in occurrences as trivial as 
the three which have now been mentioned ; and 
in such wanton wars millifXis of lives have been 
sacrificed. With men who glory in war, and 
have been educated to this execrable employ- 
ment, any thing will serve for a pretext. How- 
ever frivolous it may be in the outset, these man- 
ufacturers can soon blow it up into a just and ne- 
cessary war, which shall involve myriads in death 
or wretchedness." 

Alas ! when will christians learn,that it is more 
noble to fors^ive an injury, than to avenge it— ^ 
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that it 19 more easy to get redress by ;iegotiatiofl, 
than by war — and that it is unjust to punish the 
i&nocenty instead of the guilty ? 



WdrUke ambition or a love of mili- 

inry glory. 

I have in my former numbers taken under con- 
sideration, one after another, xhefour vii es wYxith 
are the secret causes of almost all wars ; viz : 
love of power ^ lust of praise^ tliintt for go/dy and 
desire of revenge. Though much might be said 
under each head, I think it unnecessary to en- 
large at present on any but lust of praise, or love 
of glory ; which I consider as by far the great- 
est cause of war, and against which it behoves my 
fellow citizens to be most on their guard. 

It is but a work of supererogition to expose 
the baseness of the wretch, who sf» Is his coun- 
try' for gold ; because mankind are united in the 
detestation of such characters, and not because 
such characters have been rare. History informs 
us of even a king, viz. Charles 2d of England, 
who was bribed by Lewis 1 4th for a sum agreed 
on for the private use of Charles, to plunge the 
nation into a destructive war with the Dutch ; 
wtule Lewis was meditating the conquest of Eng- 
land. We hear also of other kings and empe- 
rors, who a'C subsidized, or in plain language 
brthei to enter on wars which they might as well 
avoid. Instances have been too numerous of 
Grand Viziers, ministers, and even rulers in elec- 
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rive governments, who,to enifch themselves, bring 
the cahimity of war on their country. Nor is it 
much more necessary to expose the wickedness of 
those, who, for the hope of plunder, pay or profit, 
urge their country to war. The desire of revenge 
whenever it is avowed as a cause of war, (which 
is indeed seldom,) is generally detested ; though 
instances could he adduced, where nations have 
been involved in the horrors of war, to revt-nge a 
fancied aflfront to a king's mistress or minion^ 
But those who are actuated by such motives ejen- 
ally make patriotism & self defence a pretext for a 
var which they have been instrumental in kind- 
ling, for the purpose of gratifying the basest pas- 
srrtis. The love of power atid' dominion is nut so 
mnch reprobated as it deserves ; and the exten- 
sion of territory, by seizing neighboring provin- 
ces, is often put into the scale against murder and 
robbery, havoc and desolation. It is true, a love 
of power and dominion is never avowed by rulers 
as a cause of war ; and the people generally en- 
deavour to deceive themselves and others as to 
the motives by which tliey are governed, when 
they support their rulers in their unjust aggres- 
sions. 

Unhappily a lust of praise knows no bliish, al- 
though it is as selfish and as wicked as any other 
lust. Many like Frederic the Gieai, are not 
ashamed to avow, that the " arabhion of acquir- 
ing renown" has induced them to invade a nei^h- 
borine: kingdom, and mark their course with fire 
and sword ; killing all who oppose them, and 
giving up the weaker sex to the lust of an upbri- 
2 
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(fled soldiery, and condemning old age and infan- 
cy to famine, pestilence and death. The love of 
glory has been the cause of nineteen out of twen- 
ty, of the wars which have afflicted the human^ 
race. Ambition is the first of all sins in order of 
time, the greatest of all in extent, and the most 
mischievous of all in its consequences. It pre- 
ceded the fall of Adam, and caused war in Heav- 
en. By it our first parents fell ; it pervades the 
world, and is insepaiable from our depraved na- 
tures. It is a passion which mankind are not 
ashamed openly to avow, and which parents and 
teachers diligently foster in youth ; though it is 
directly contrary to the precepts of the gospeL 
It is true, that emulation does not cdways shew its 
bad effects, and possibly in some instances may 
be turned to good account ; though it is danger- 
ous to tamper with it. But the ambition of mt/t- 
tary gior^ has caused more misery and anguish in 
the world ; and has been the parent of more 
crimes, than all the other vices ; and instead of 
being idolized, as it is by mankind, ought to be 
execrated. ■ 

It is evident, if mankind withheld their ap- 
plause from military ambition, that the love of 
glory would cease to be a cause of war ; and con- 
sequently that, by removing the greatest cause, 
the greatest part of wars would be prevented. I 
purpose therefore not to enlarge at present on the 
other causes pi war ; but if your patience holds ' 
out, to investigate' in some future numbers the ex- 
citing causes of this love of military glor^, and to 
consider some of those circumstances of custom 
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and educatioD which tend to blow the latent spark 
into a flame. I am convinced that on due con- 
sideration many will find themselveg ^ccessar}' to 
murder and rapine, who have now but little 
thought of it ; and that all may find they have ve- 
ry much neglected their duty. 



The present system of edMcalian a 

cause of fVarlike ambition. 

The course of education from infancy to man- 
hood at present pursued, tends to inspire the 
mind with military ardour, and a love of glory. 
Almost as soon as a boy is born, care is taken te 
give his mind a military turn. The first play- 
things given him are miniature guns, trumpets 
an^d drums, with pewter soldiers and wooden 
swords. Ah fond mother 1 little do you think, 
while you dress the head of your forward urchin 
with the paper cap, and arm him with some mock 
instruments of death, and delight to see him march 
round your parlour to a military tune, affecting 
the manners of the soldi »r — little do you think, 
that you are giving his tender mind a wrong di- 
rection, and making impressions which may last 
forever — and which, if they do not cause your 
own heart to throb with anguish at the news of his 
untimely death, may make some one, who lovei 
her children as well as you do yours, lament an 
only son slain hy yours, in consequence of the ' 
early impressions you have made on his mind ; 
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or may cause some widow, to lament the untimely 
faie of the idol of her heart, whose death may be 
the effect of your indiscretion. 

■As soon as the b^pys leave the lap of their moth- 
ers, and begin to play out of doors, the first play- 
thing they have, if in a seaport, is a miniature 
man of war. If they live in the country, some 
old pistol barrel is mounted ta imitate a field- 
piece. In both town and country, but most in 
towns, boys are encouraged to form themselvei^. 
into infantry companies, to shoulder wooden 
guns, and to elect officers. 

The. first pictures, which are presented to the 
youthful eye, are of sieges, and battles, and naval 
engagements, in which <^ the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious waF' are portrayed in lively 
colors. The youth, conscious of his own safety, 
fancies he sees the fire & smoke, hears the neigh- 
ing and prancing of iiorses, the report of t;annon 
and small arms,the clangor of the trumpets, the 
deep and thrilling tones of martial music, and the 
ji^houts of victory. H^^ feels a sensation he can 
neither describe nor account for, and longs to be 
in the conflict. If he sees a statue, it is generally 
that bl som* great warrior, in military habili- 
ments, trarnpling on a fallen enemy. I he pro- 
ductitjus of the pencil and chisel always repre- 
sent to a nation its victories, and never its de- 
feats. These wcuild tend to allay, as much as 
those to inflame militarv ardor. The British 
government refused to erect a statue to General 
Packenhara, who fell in the attack on Ne»»'«Or- 
leansj becai4$e tlvatafc^ir. added nothing to their 
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military glory. Had New-Orleans been taken^ 
Packenham would, like Wolfe, have had his mar- 
ble statue, and his death would have been cele- 
brated in painting and poetry. 

Almost all the great processions, which a boy 
sees, are of a military nature. He attends the 
musters, reviews, and sham fights. His infant 
mind is inflamed by the splendor of the uniformSi 
the glitter of the accoutrements, the pomp and 
parade of military evolutions, and martial music ; 
and he feels a strong desire to be an actor in the 
scene He has aq idea of the dangers of war, 
suMcient to make it interesting ;. but not enough 
to disgust. Our rage for military display is car- 
ried so far in this state, that even our processions 
at academical exhibitions and college commence* 
ments are marshalled by an officer with a drawn 
sword and sash ; and our reverend fathers, the 
faculty, trustees, overseers, clergy, &c. only want 
a musket and knapsack, to transform them into a 
company of militia. 

As soon as boys are able to read, especially if 
intended for a liberal education, the books which 
are put into their hands are heathen authors, who 
exalt warlike heroes above the skies. And as if 
done on purpose to cherish a war spirit, the peace- 
ful Georgics of Virfi;il are generally passed over, 
and the martial characters of the iEneid are held 
up to his admiration. I appeal to every man of 
education to say, if the reading of the Greek and 
Latin classics has not excited in him a passion to 
imitate the heroes of ancient times ; and if the 
martial scenes so ably portrayecl by the poets 
2* 
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hfive not .a^o^papied bis sleeping an4 wakii^ 
dreams ; so that he has /elt like young Themis- 
tocles, when^^ the trophies of Miltiades would nqt 
sufff r him to sleep." This state of feeling is muc^ 
applauded by a wijter in the Spectator, probably 
Addison ; and by many i^ considered as the very 
*' beau ideal" of .heroism. I must confess my- 
self of a difix^rent opinion ; and ^hat all this fair 
outside show of war, in my mind, resembles the 
fruit,by which, according .to iViiltQn,the fallen ao- 
gels were condemned ,to bie repeatedly deceiv- 
ed. 



•*' GreedUy they pluckM 



^he fruitage fair to sight. 
^— -tbey, fondly thinking to allay 
Their Appetite with gust, insteail of fruit, 
Cbew'd bitter ashes, wbicb the offended taste 
IVitb spattering noise rejected ; oft ihey assay'd* 
Hunger and thirst constraining ; drugg'd as oft, 
With hatefoUest disrelish wri(b*d their jaws, 
With soot and cinders filled." 

At eighteen years of age, our youth is made to 
shoulder a musket, and appear ^^ anned at all 
points" at a rendezvous ; which is generally at 
or near a grogshop^ where he may learn to get 
drunk, swear and fight, and thus complete his ed- 
ucatiout 

A nation thUs educated are no more capably 
of judging on the subject of war, than the inhab- 
itants of Georgia are capable of judging on the 
question of slavery. The diflference o^ opinion oq 
the subject of slavery in '^taine and in Georgia ii 
principally the effect of education. So is the dif- 
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ference of oj^lnion between the preseDt geoeration 
and iorjmer ones on the subject ot' the inquisition 
and judicial combat. I have no doubt that many 
who have burned heretics or flogged slaves, have 
possessed as much natural benevolence as those 
who encourage war. They had the vices of thek 

«age and country ; and I have as little doubt that 
the time will soon come, when the custom of war 
will be as odious as intolerance and slavery. 
Let parents do as. much to educate their children 
in the principles* of peace, as has been done to in- 
flame their minds with a love of war — let the tur- 
pitude and brutality of those who seek for glory 
in blood and tears and groans, be so exposed that 
the Alexanders, the C6esars,the Frederics,and the 
Napoleons shall cease to be objects of emulation ; 
aod ^^ wars and fightings will cease throughout 
the earth." it is the duty of every mother, of 
every father, and of every instructer of youth to 
educate children in a manner very difierent from 
the prevailing custom. It is the duty /of every 
individual, of both sexes and of all ages ; but es- 
pecially is it incumbent on public teachers, to 
hold up to general execration, the guilty destroyers 
of the human race. At least it is their duty, on 
all suitable occasions, to 'give their testimony a- 
gainst the custom of war. Those who neglect 
this duty are chargeable with conniving at mur- 

. der and robbery ; but ^ lie who saith unto the 
wicked, Thou art righteous ; him shall the pe«H 
ple curse ; natiooi shall abhor him.'' 
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The militia system a cause of War- 
like ambition. 

Among the customs, which in this country ex- 
cite a love of military glory, may be reconed the 
militia system. The advocates of a militia in 
time of peace, so far from denying this, give it as 
one of their reasons why every man should be a 
soldier. The standing military committee of the 
house of representatives of New Hampshire, to 
whom was referred so much of Gov. Woodbury's 
message, in June last, as relatf^d to the militia, in 
a very lengthy report — in which they commend 
the present system and oppose a change recom- 
mended by the Governor — say : " To lessen the 
number of company trainings, or regimental* mus- 
ters, would destroy that military ardour y that 
high and honorable pride among officers, without 
which our militia would cease to exist. The com- 
mittee are sensible of the considerations which in- 
duce individuals to accept offices of trust and hon- 
or in the militia, the discharge of the duties of 
which is attended with the sacrifice of so much 
time and treasure." Thus we see, by the confes- 
sion of the professed advocates of the militia sys- 
tem, that it tends to foster a warlike spirit, which 
invites aggression ; and e[ives our young men a 
taste and relish for war, by .exhibiting only the fair 
side, and thus induces them to support war mea- . 
sures and war men, which in republican countries 
has a great effect in bringing on war. By the te- 
nor of the whole report, war seems to be the ul- 
timate object of the supporters of the militia sys- 
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mn. I think it would b» wdl to treat these high 
spirited gentry in the same manner as the Indians 
do their young chiefs, when they are seized witha 
war fever, which would endanger the nation. 
On such occasions the old Sachems take the hot- 
headed younsc fellows to a cool brook ; and with 
shells or sharp stones, so scratch and lacerate 
their bodies, as to reduce their blood and cool 
their courage 'the difficulty with us is, that the 
old Sachems are as hot-headed as the youn^ 
chiefs. 

The secood sentence of the quotation informs 
us, that *^ The committee are sensible of the con- 
siderations which induce individuals to accept offi- 
ces of trust and honor in our militia." Now, Sir, 
what are these motives, of which this very sharp 
sighted committee are so sensible ? What but 
pride, ambition, and a love of distinction so con- 
genial to depraved nature ? This love of dis- 
tinction, has however, in this state, defeated its 
own object ; for our military titles are so com- 
mon — r had almost said universal — that it has be- 
come an honorable distinction, to be without a ti- 
tle. If you meet with a man whose appearance 
is below mediocrity, it is safest to greet him with 
a milhary title; foritjs an even chance you are 
right : but if you are wrong the other way, and 
omit the title, you may unpardonably offend a man 
who has nothing else to recommend him. But 
so great an honor cannot be obtained without a 
sacrifice y?ii\6 the sentence above quoted concludes 
thus : '' the discharge of the duties of which is 
attended with the sacrifice of much time and treM* 
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stirc." Here we have the " quid pro quoP-^ 
Here is " time and treasure" against honor. Who 
would hesitate to make the glorious choice 7 
What is time to an immortal being; ? And as for 
that trash called treasure, how can it be better ex- 
pended than in epaulets, lace and sword hilts, 
where an ounce of silver or gold would make an* 
infinitely greater display, than it would in an en- 
dorsement on a note, or the support of religion. 
As for the treasure expended in treating inferiors, 
certainly it tends to raise their spirits and inflame 
their martial ardour. . Besides, the State gets, or 
might get, a great part of the price of the liquor, 
in impost, excise, and tax on licences ; and so the 
** sinews of war" are strengthened, while the spir- 
it of war is exhilerated. I have heard a general 
officer in this State declare, that he had expended 
nine hundred dollars in eleven days of military re- 
views. I think he " paid dear for the whistle ;" 
but certainly he deserves a qiiantum of honor €• 
qual to the *^ sacrifice." But seriously, this sac- 
rifice of time and treasure is a great evil, inde- 
pendent of the intoxication and licentiousness it 
occasions. A great number of honest, independ- 
ent farmers have been brought to poverty by the 
indulgence of this militia spirit, and have the hon- 
or of driving other men's teams, and tilling other 
men's fields. The sacrifice of tiro«> and treasure 
in Maine cannot be fairly rated at less than t50,- 
000 dollars per annum. How many Canals 
would this sum dig ? How many Falls would it 
lock 7 How many Roads would it make ? How 
«any Teachers would it support? How would 
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it convert a natural and moral wilderness into s 
Paradise f . 

But the sacrifice of time and treasure is not all 
the sacrifice which is made to the militia system. 
The committee dexterously pass over the sacri- 
fice of moials and sobriety, though of infinitely 
greater importance than the other. Many of our 
drunkards date their first intoxication at the mus- 
ter, where the sweetened toddy is lavishly dealt 
out by all officers, who have a love of militia glo- 
ry. Apprentices and farmers' sons under age, 
like very well the sport of getting away from the 
eye of their masters and parents, to indulge their 
appetites and passions. To them the sacrifice 
of time is nothing, and the sacrifice of treasure is 
only that of a few cents they carry to prolong their 
intemperate indulgence, or to treat their officers, 
when they think them niggardly in the quantity 
or quality of their potations. — An insult, which 
every officer of a proper spirit^ endeavors to. a- 
void. But those privates, who are not corrupted 
by the bad examples they are compelled to wit- 
ness, find, when they become of age, the militia 
a most burthensome and oppressive tax. They 
are obliged to work hard to buy their accoutre* 
ments, and to make up the lost time to their em- 
ployers ; and I have often heard them declare, 
that they had rather work two days, than train 
one. It is true, the members of our legislature 
represent this matter differently. , But many of 
them are themselves officers in the militia, ambi- 
tious, and fond of command ; and so an oppres- 
siva system is kept up, contrary to the will of the 
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people ; and a sort of tyranny is exercised in a 
free country. 

It must be granted, that the first settlers of this 
country, by their wanton agjofressions on the na- 
tives, made the militia system apparently neces- 
sary, in their time. Bt^iknap, in his history of 
New-Hampshire, observes, " However fond we 
may have been of accusing the Indians of treach- 
ery and infidelity, it must be confessed thai the 
example was set them by the Europeans." A 
European voyager by the name of Hunt, who vis- 
ited the northern coast of America in I6l4, " de- 
coyed about twenty Indians on board, and sold 
them for slaves in Malaga. This perfidious ac- 
tion excited a violent jealousy in the natives and 
bitterly enraged them agfainst succeeding adven- 
turers." This and similar conduct was the first 
cause of our militia. By our own injustice we 
provoked the natives, and then were obliged to 
be armed and trained for defence and retaliation. 
Belknap remarks, ^' Had we always treated them 
(the Indians) with that justice and humanity 
wnich our religion inculcates, we mij^ht have lived 
in as much harmony with them, as with any oth- 
er people." The correctness of this opinion was 
manifested by the Quakers in Pt^unsylvania, who 
never had a war with the Indians, during the sev- 
enty years they held the leins of ffovernment in 
that province. But our fore-fathers first provoked 
them by injustice, and- then organized a militia to 
repel and punish them. Frequently a cuptom 
remnins, after its cause has CfHSf^H < )ur frontier 
is now guarded by a line of missieoarieS; armed 
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only with^ the sword of the Spirit ;" and no hos- 
tile note is heard, except where our government 
have pushed a military force far into the Indian 
territories' Yet the militia system continues, 
.though the occasion of it has ceased, and by its 
burthens and its evil effects, punishes us for the 
sins of our fore-fathers. 

Were the system answerable to the end propos- 
ed, we might perhapsbe more easily reconciled to 
the •' sacrifice of time and treasure," and morals, 
which it occasions. It is continued professedly 
to ^^ ^xecute the laws, suppress insurrection, and 
repel invasion " The only time, so far as I know, 
that the militia has been called out to support the 
laws, was by the Governor of Pennsylvania, to 
oppose the marshal of the United Statt»s. — This- 
was executing the laws with a vengeance. It 
was found totally insufficient to suppress the whis* 
key insurrection, for nothing can be more absurd 
than the calling out of the militia, to suppress in- 
surrection, when the militia themselves are the 
insurgents. How well the militia repelled inva- 
sion, let Maine answer. 

To shew that ray opinion on this subject is not 
singular, I quote the address which Major Gener- 
al Calvin Jones, of North Carolina, presented, to- 
gether with his resignation, to the legislature of 
that state. ^^ I hazard nothing by the assertion, 
that one week of actual service will do more for 
discipline, than the whole life of a man, who is 
dragged from his family half a dozen times in the 
year, to expose his health to the elements, his 
awkwardness to the public gaze, and his morals to 
3 
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ihe contamination of electioneering treats.******* 
No substantial benefits are obtained, and the in« 
jiny inflicted on his property and morals are in- 
calculable. ****** These observations are the 
result of deliberate judgment, formed by all the 
lights afforded by twenty-four years of experience 
in different offices in the militia, — on muster- 
grounds, in the halcyon days of peace ; and the 
tinted field, in the stormy season of war. *****- 
I entered the militia service with the most san- 
guine expectations of introducing reform. ♦** 
But the sober lessons of experience have taught 
me the futility of all such hopes and attempts, not- 
only here, but in every state where I have had a. 
knowledge of the militia." 1 have heard many 
military oiSicers express the same opinion as Qen-^ 
eral Jones, 

It was not my intention, when I commenced^ 
this communication, to shew the futility or the 
oppression of our militia system, nor to advert tp' 
its demoralizing tendency ; but barely to shew h9 
connexion with a love of military glory, as a pre- 
disposing cause of war. The topic is so interest- 
ing, that I have inadvertantly strayed from my 
object ; and as I have already far exceeded my 
usual bounds, and I fear the reader's patience, il 
is too late to resume the subject, at least, for the 
present. 



Preparation for War often the cause 

of it. 
There are certain maxims, which have been re- 
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•teived by the Christian world, as blindly and im* 
plicitly as the " ipse dixit" of the Stai^yrite was 
received by his disciples. ^* The Pope is infalli- 
ble ;" " Igrnorance is the mother of devotion '/^ 
these were maxims of former times, which it would 
have been dano^erous to gainsay. Whosoever 
would not subscribe to them was liable to beburn« 
ed at the stake or broken on the wheel. They 
have passed away, never more to return. But we 
have in our day a maxim, which is as blindly and 
implicitly avowed, as either of the above ; and 
the person who shall presumptuously ideny its 
truth, if not in danger of the fas^got and the rack, 
must expect contempt and ridicule, often more 
dreaded than either. The maxim referred to is 
this : " The best way to keep peace is to be al- 
ways prepared for war." Stubborn facts give the 
lie to this ^dage^ and in due time it will pass off 
like others. 

On general principles it is obvious, that the 
greater the preparation for war, and the mort 
military ardour is inflamed, the greater is the 
provocation to ag^^ression from neigh baring na- 
tions in self-defence ; and the more a nation ex- 
cites a martial spirit, the more ready is it to en- 
gage in war, and purposely provoke aggression. 
This is the reason why England and France have 
been so often engaged in cruel and desolating 
wars, and have sacri6ced their millions on the 
bloody altar of Moloch. Their losses and suffer- 
ings have been immenste.and the condition of the 
bulk of their subjects deplorable, and their mutu- 
al gains nothing, unless it be glory ; though it is 
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difficult to conceive bow one power gained glory, 
unless tbe other lost. But alluwing them all the 
glory their hearts ,can wish, what American citi-- 
zen would wish to exchange his liberty, peace and 
happiness, for their ^lory ? 

But to return to the subject. I have already, in 
former numbers, remarked that the reasons which 
Frederic the third, king of Prussia, gave for bis 
first war, were, tbut he had a full treasury and an 
arm^ quite fii to march. All the military pr^ 
paraiions of Frederic William, his father, (famoiB 
for -his regiment of giants, and his oppression and 
parsimony,) so far from securing peace to his sub- 
jects, were the causes — ^toijether with a love of 
glory^ — of his states' being. involved in War soon 
after his death. He left to his son an army of 
60,000 men and an abundant treasury. With 
these Fredmc the third immediately attaclted |be 
queen of Hungary. In a lime of peace he .in- 
creased his army by every means in his power, 
even the most unjust and oppressive ; making 
every man a soldier, and grinding his subjects by 
every method of extortion, until he had raised tbe 
number of his army to 200,000. This so far 
from securing peace, armed against him France, 
Austria, Sweden and Russia, who became jealous 
of his power and ambition Thus the prepara- 
tion for war became the direct and only cj»use of 
war ; and the armaments of the Empress Queen, 
made necessary by his own, were his only pretext 
for commencmg hostilities. He demanded of her 
the intent of her armaments. " Her answer was^ 
not as explicit as he wished, and he immediately 
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commenced hostilities, and involved Iiinrtself in a 
long and hazardous war, in the course of which 
he acquired a high degree of military fame ; but 
which occasioned, what is little regarded by sov- 
-ereigns, a miserable effusion of human blood, and 
was productive of much calamity to the Prussian 
domipions, as well as to the neighboring countries." 
V Another author says, " Frederic, seeing Prussia 
and Pomerania in the hands of the Russians, Si- 
lesia and Brandenburg, in considerable part oc- 
cupied by the Austrians, and Westphalia by the 
Prench'; finding himself but w**akly assisted by 
his allies, his army nearly annihilated, no less 
through his victories than his defeats, himself 
without* qaoney or resources, resolved on commit- 
ting an act of suicide in imitation of the Roman 
heroes." And he was with difficulty dissuaded 
from it by D. Argens, a friend to whom he had 
communicated his design. From this depth of 
distress he was released by the death of the Em- 
press of Prussia, with whose successor,Peter 3d, he 
was (by a singular concatenation of circumstan- 
4:es, too intricate to be here explained,) enabled 
to make a treaty of alliance, which was followed 
Jby a peace with Sweden, and soon after by the 
peace of Hubertsburg in 1763. Thus terminated 
the seven years war. " It was one of the most 
sanguinary contests that ever desolated the ^lobe ; 
-and though the military fame acquired by Freder- 
ic was very great, yet it must be considered a tri- 
pling compensation to his subjects for the vast ef- 
iusion of human blood, which had been produced 
%y his ambition, and by that jealousy which his 
3* 
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BUmerous standing army, and his conduct toward 
his neighbors, had naturally and universally in- 
spired." Nor was FredtMic himself less jealous 
of |»reparations for war in other states. In 1768, 
only five years after the peace of (^iib«rtsburg, ev- 
ery preparation was made for the* sudden renew- 
al of hostilities, and a!l his military force was set 
in motion. General Nugent, a Scotsman, then 
Austrian ambassador at the court of Prussia, fear- 
ing for his mistress the Enipress Queen, demand- 
ed an audience and requ* sted to know the inteo- 
. tions of the king It turned out that a purchase of 
4,000 horses which Maria Theresa had ordered 
to reinforce her military establishment, was the 
cause of all this bustle ; and on that account Fred- 
eric had determined on making war, and striking^ 
the first blow. Nu^nt, (for whom the king had 
a great esteem,^ was scarcely able to pacify him, 
and succeeded rather by his intimacy as a friend, 
than by his diplomacy. Thus, after so many ca- 
lamities, the flame of war was well nigh lighted op 
again, by preparation for war; and the address 
and integrity of an individual were the only means 
of saving Europe from desolation. ' 

But England, France, and Prussia are not the 
only nations that have brought war on themselves 
b> military preparations. In the table contained 
in my third number, there are noticed " 25 wars 
originating in jealousy of rival greatness.'^ My 
limits do not allow me to notice any more of them ; 
and I can barely allude to the presem armaments 
of Russia, which have roused against her the jeal- 
ousy of all the rest of Europe, and may ere long 
•ccasion an extensive and destructive war. 
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On the other hand, let us contemplate the con- 
duct of the Quakers, who first settled Pennsylva- 
nia. Though surrounded by tribes of ferocious 
savages, they were never attacked ; nor was an 
individual killed by the Indians ; and no prepara- 
tion was made for war We read of no attack on 
the Israelites, when all the liiales went up to Je- 
rusalem to worship, from their first establishment , 
in Canaan to the birth of Christ, God, '' who 
has in his hand the hearts of kings " is as able to 
defend peaceable nations now, as he was thf n : 
but " they who take the sword shall perish by the 
«word." Though the empire of China is by no 
means prepared for war ; and though it has been 
asserted that 10,000 European troops could march 
through the country, and that a single frigate 
could batter down the fortifications of the Boca 
Tigris, the strongest in the empire except their 
useless great wall ; yet they have long enjoyed 
peace. And so great is the emperor's detesta- 
tion of war, that he allows no Christian mission- 
ary to reside in his dominions ; for he say?, " the 
christians have whitened with human bones all 
the countries into which they have been ^^^}' 
ted." How mortifying is this reproof of chris- 
tians from the month of a pagan ? The natives 
of the istend of Loo Choo, dependant I believe on 
China, *^ for surpass the inhabitants of christian 
countries in the display of the benignant virtues, 
and in the art of preserving peace always among 
themselves and wHh neighboring nations. 1 ra- 
vellers say, " they go perfectly unarmed ; for we 
saw no warlike instruments among them of any 
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iescnption. not etven a bow or an arrow was to be 
seen, — and the natives always declared that ihey 
had none. They denied any knowledge of war, 
either by experience or tradition." It must be 
evident they had no notions of military glory. 

It must be confessed, that though many instan- 
ces can be adduced to shew that pieparations for 
war produce war; vet we can on the other hand 
adduce but few examples of the power of pacific 
principles in preventing it. For unhappily there 
are few natiotis, who do not pay homage to milita- 
ry prowess, and idolize their destroyers. The 
love of glory causes prieparation for war, and pre- 
paration for war reproduces love of glory. Many 
a military commander, on reviewing his well dis« 
ciplined" troops, glittering in arms and {^old, has 
felt sensations like those ascribed to Marmion^ 
when he is made to exclaim at sight of the well 
ordered Scottish tamp-— 

" were that host mine, 

Not power infema) nor divine, 
Shoald once to peace my ^oul iiicline, 
*TillI had dimmed their armours shine, 
In glorious battle fray.'* 

So, to gratify the ambition of despots and mili- 
tary heroes, hosts of men are driven like sheep to 
the slaughter ; and more silly than sheep, they 
applaud and idolize their butchers. Ah ! when 
will mankind learn, that the founder of a city is 
more honorable than its destroyer ; that a How- 
ard is more worthy of respect than a Napoleon ; 
and that it is more glorious to save than to desr 
BToy ? 
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T9ie infiuevhce of ffe Female fsex of- 
ten exerted in favor of IVar, 

Fearing I shall exhaust the patience of my 
readers, I shall mention but one more of the ex- 
citing causes of the love of military glory; and 
that is tue influence of ttke Female sex. 

Strange as it may appear, it will be found, on 
close examination, ihat the horrors of war, mur- 
der, robbery and violation are in part effected by 
the soft blandishmt-nts, the approving smiles, and 
the fascinating charms of the other sex. Man- 
kind are in every age the same ; and the same 
clamorous spirit, which excited the knights of 
** olden time" to sally forth i» quest of perilous 
adventures, is now excited by the approbation 
which fashion and beauty lavish on courage, with- 
out discrimination of end or object* That " none 
but the brave deserve the fair," has been so often 
re-ech«ied from female lips, that it is regarded as 
an axiom. But what is bare ferocious courage in 
the abstiact, but a brutal quality, in which the 
bravest hero that ever drew sword is surpassed by 
the lion and the rattlesnake, which never flee from 
danger^ and equalled by the dunghill fowl of our 
barn-yards ? Courage is admirable onI> when it 
is qualified by virtue $ but when it is united with 
vice, it becomes execrable. Compare the courage 
of the soldiers of the cross, who, not only with li- 
on-like fortitude but with dove-like patience, h^ave 
serenely borne the torture, the rack, the flaming 
faggotj and the red-hot chain, consuming by slow 
degreetf amid the taunts and hisses and reproach- 
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es and insults of the surrounding mob ; or who 
have forced, and are still forcing, their way under 
the banners of the cross, into Saian^s kingdom, 
surrounded by death and difficulties and discour* 
agements and ingratitude : — Compare the courage 
of these men with the sn much boasted example of 
the grenadier, who suffered himself to be blown 
up rather than abandon his post. In those were 
true heroism and greatness of soul, which must 
be admired su long as mankind shall regard the 
rights of conscience, and tbe blessings of the gos< 
pel. The other must be regarded as coura&^e, it 
is true ; but until we are acquainted with the cause 
in which it was exerted, we ought to suspend our 
approbation. 

It is a law of our nature, that persons of one sex 
should love thuse qualities in the other of which 
they themselves are deficient. As naturally as 
the ivy inclines to the oak, and entwines its weak 
and slender tendrills round every branch and 
twig, so do the soft charms of the female sex 
bind our affections with silken chords, more in- 
dissoluble ihan bands of adamant, and captivate 
every power and affection of our minds. That 
the weak should love the stronc;, and that the 
strong should love to protect the weak, is wisely 
ordered. That feniales should honor the man 
who saves them from the horrors of war and in- 
sults worse than deadi, is natural and right ; but 
surely they should detest the wretch, who, for the 
sake of gratifying his selfish thirst for military 
glory, wantonly subjects them to such misfortunes. 
Unhappily they do not discriminate between the 
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mbUiti^ and the unll to do good« Shame on tht 
man, (if he may be called a man,) who would not 
venture his heart's blood to rescue helpless wo- 
man .; but many a one would thus willingly ven- 
ture his own life, who would not willingly take 
the life of others. It is not the warrior exclu- 
sively, who would defend the fair sex from inju- 
ry. On the contrary, it is certain that female 
rights are more in danger from warriors than 
from all other men. Whether the story of the 
British outrages at Hampton be true or false, the 
conduct they were charged with is nothing more 
than what is common in war ; and if it has not 
been imitated by our own soldiers, it is only be- 
cause they have not so long followed the trade of 
var ; for there is no crime, however black, of 
vhich war has not been the parent. 

If we examine intonhe characters of those mil- 
kary heroes, who have been so much eulogized 
by the fair, we shall see whether they have right- 
ly chosen their friends. Of those I have men- 
tioned in these communications, Alexander and 
Frederic were accused of unnatural crimes. 
The latter, though married, never cohabited with 
his wife ; and it was his boast that neither a wo- 
man nor a priest was to be seen in his palace. 
Charles XII. was a brutish woman-hater. Na- 
poleon's treatment to Josephine in repudiating 
her and marrying another, from ambitious mo- 
tives, does not shew much regard for the sex ; 
though he was often surrounded in the public 
walks of Paris, by crowds of the most beautiful 
women in France^ who contended for the honor 
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of embracing his knees. Nor do I think one of 
our farmer's wives would like to exchange her 
own good man for a Nelson or a Wellington, 
did she hut know their private characters, though 
the ladies of England have erected^ a statue to 
the latter, and if I remember rightly went into 
mourning for the other. As far as I have known 
the character of military men, they love the sex 
it is true ; but (with a few honorable exceptions) 
only the baser part. They love the sex so far 
as they minister to their pleasures, and for the 
most part no farther. They pretend to be their 
defenders : but against whom do they- defend 
them? against warriors like themselves. By 
making war they bring on .the sex the danger of 
insult from the lust of an unbridled soldiery ; 
they butcher their fathers, husbands, lovers and 
brothers, burn their houses and destroy, their 
means of subsistance, and pretend they love ih& 
sex. Surely ".the tender mercies Of the wickedl 
are cruel.'' 

But it remains to be shewn how the influence 
of the female sex inflames a love of military glo- 
ry, and thus causes war. 

The part which women take in public rejoic- 
ing for victories, has a tendency to this end. We 
read in the piiblic papers, during the late, war, 
that a naval officer, being the bearer of a captur* 
ed flag to Washington^ stopped at a town in 
which at the same moment was a public ball ; 
and that this English ensign was paraded in the 
ball room, and that the ladies danced round and 
trampled on it : — a si^ht well calculated to in* 
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flate the vanity of the young officer, and fire his 
mind with military ardour, make him restless in 
peace, desirous for war and wiHing to provoke 
aggression. But this dance resembled that of fe- 
msde savages round the stake, at which the cap- 
tive warrior is expiring in agony, while the belle 
of the ring plucks the bleeding eyeball from its 
socket and pats a live coal in its place. My fair 
countrywomen, start not at the comparison ; 
for the disposition of both these grou|>es is the 
same — both rejoice at the misery of others — and 
to' rejoice at misery and to cause it, is the same 
in the eye of omniscience. One act differs from 
the other, only as the bright and polished sword 
differs from the rusty tomahawk ; they are the 
same in substance and in purpose. 

The martial songs, so frequently sung by the 
fair, operate on the youthful lover like the pib- 
rock of the highlauder, and inflame him with an 
ardent desire to recommend himself to his Dulci- 
nea by some chivalrous exploit. 

Indeed, chivalry is far from being extinct with 
us. We hear from time to time of a military 
standard being presented by some " ladie bright,'^ 
which affords a fine opportunity to display a well 
turned arm, and — when in fashion — a slender 
waist, and to repeat, with great stage effect, the 
speech which Pa has written for the occasion. It 
also gives to the officer who receives this favor 
a charming opportiinity to deliver his exiempora* 
neous answer, which if he cannot so well carry in 
his head, the circumstances of the occasion give 
him a good chance to r ^^ from tbe inside of his 
4 
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haXy much to the admiration and edification ofth^ 
surrounding multitude and to the confusion of the 
unfortunate newspaper editor who afterwards at- 
tempts to make sense or grammar of it. I never 
read an account of one of these displays of mod- 
ern chivalry, but it reminds me of the knighting 
of the famous hero of La Mancha in the stable 
yard, where the Lady Tolosa girded on his sword 
and the Lady Miller buckled on his spurs, and 
sent him forth with a benediction in quest of per- 
ilous achievements. 

But our ladies are not content barely to present 
the colors. They frequently assemble at reviews 
-—instead of a tournament— where they are al- 
most as numerous as the men, and have the. sat- 
isfaction of seeing the privates shoulder firelock 
with great eclat, while the general and his aids, 
mounted on prancing horses, astonish the fair 
spectators with a display of feathers, gold lace, 
and epaulets, and cover themselves with dust and 
glory. A reTiew or sham fight is the image of 
" battle and murder and sudden .death.'^ In a 
wom?^n's mind, the ideas of love and murder are 
often associated ; but if we should judge from 
appearances, we should suppose, that though the 
first may often draw hps to the tented field, the 
latter has fi*^quently the ascendancy. The Ro- 
man matrons were present at the gladiatorial 
shows. — The Spanish and Portuguese women at- 
tend tin; bull fights, and the British and Ameri- 
can ladies are fond of sham battles and public eis 
ecutions. 

Notwithstanding the mildness ef the female 
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sex, and their inclination to sympathy and pity, 
not one female writer of any eminence, thiit I re- 
collect, has ever employed her pen in favor of 
peace ; though many have busied themselves in 
exciting a love of military glory. The most for- 
tunate adventurers in love, and the most suc- 
cessful seducers, have bees dressed in regimen- 
tals ; so that the intrigues of Mars and Venus are 
not to be considered barely as a fable of heathen 
mythology ; and many a coxcomb has assumed 
the military garb, to favor his designs on the Tir- 
tue of the sex. A late writer, who accompanied 
an exploring party toward the Pacific ocean, re- 
lates that it is a custom among some tribes of 
savages for the females to r x ite the males to 
var. This custom has its counterpart in civiliz- 
ed society ; for huma'.i nature, is every where 
the same. But what lady who believes in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and obeys its 
peaceable, forbearing and benevolent precepts, 
can think it becoming to imitate the conduct of 
the savage ? 

I think I hive shewn that war generally orig- ) 
inates in a love of glory, and the applause which 
infatuated mankind bestow on their destroyers. 
The remedy is obvious. Let men cease to idal- 
ize. their oppressors. Let at least a part of the 
expense, which is now thrown away on military 
reviews and preparations for war, be expended 
in enlightening, civilizing and converting the. 
world Let mankind be more ready to honor 
their benefactors ; to hurl from their pedestals 
the statues of robbers and murderers, and t« 
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place in their room the statues of legislators, ag- 
riculturalists, artists, and all who seek the good 
rather than the destruction of their race. Let 
the arts of poetry, painting and music cease to 
be almost exclusively employed in exciting mili- 
tary ambition. Let the female sex distinguish 
between their benefactors and their oppressors. 
And finally, let the principles of the religion of^ 
the meek and benevolent Jesus prevail on earth, 
and it will be converted from an Aceldema to a' 
Paradise. 



On the tendency of War to brutalize 

the mind. 

In my last number, I finished the course which 
I at first proposed, which was to contemplate the 
causes of war, and propose a lemedy. I am a- 
ware that much more might have been said to 
advantage ; but my circumstances do nol^ at pres- 
'ent, aiford me sufficient leisure, and I fear that 
my readers would gel tired of dry discussion if 
continued. I propose, in the next place, to point 
out sottle of the evils of war, which are in gener- 
al but little considered, and in fact are always 
forgotten amid the roar of cannon and the blaze 
of illuminations and fireworks by which victories 
are celebrated. 

War brutalizes the minds of all who are en- 
gaged in it, and renders them ferocious and unpi- 
tying. 

It is related of the gallant Frederic of Pras- 
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ftia, that during the war which he made on the 
young queen of Hungary, when he had the glory 
to wrest from her, almost unresisted, the fair pro- 
▼ince of Silesia, and thus extend at once his do- 
n^inions and \i\sfame — in this war he one night 
gave positive orders that every light in his camp 
should be extinguished by 8 o'clock. The mo- 
ment the time was passed, he walked to see if all 
were dark. He found a li ht in the tent of C ipt. 
Zeitern, ^vhich he entered just as that officer was 
folding up a letter. Zeitern knew^him and in- 
stantly fell on his knees to intreat his mercy. 
The king asked him to whom he had been writ- 
ing. He answered that it was a letter to his wife, 
in order to finish which, he had retained the can- 
dle a few moments. Frederic coolly ordered 
him to rise and write one line more, which he 
would dictate. This line was to inform his wife, 
without any explanation, that by such an hour 
the next day, he should be executed. The let- 
ter was then sealed, and Frederic himself took 
charge of having it conveyed, and the next day 
the Captain was shot. 

Thus far the historian ;* but let us trace the 
sequel in our imaginations ; for though we hear 
enough more of Frederic, this is the last we hear 
of Zeitern. On the morrow, amid " the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war'' behold the vic- 
tim — shall 1 say of connubial affection, or of the 
grim demon of war, — marched amid the ranks of 

^A sensn of truth and justice compels me to state, that the 
truth of this story is doubted by Tbiebault and it net vrr^ 
mentiofied by Voltaire. 

4* 
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the soldiers of his own regiment to the fatal spot, 
where the prevost has already arranged the pre- 
liminaries. Imagine/ if you can, the anguish of 
his bosom, the theatre of contending passions. 
His widowed wife, his helpless children, his 
wounded honor, his disappointed ambition, and 
the ingratitude of his royal master, by turns dis- 
tract his mind ; and, with a heedless gaze, he 
views the awful preparations for death. An offi- 
cer — pefhaps his bosom friend, the companion of 
his dangers and his joys, with whom he has storm- 
ed the deadly breach m search of glory — is ap- 
pointed to give the dreadful command. The file 
of grenadiers,-— perhaps the soldiers of his own 
company— are ordered to march — halt — dress—- 
make ready — take aim — and shall I pro- 
ceed ? No. Here let us drop the curtain, for 
it ' is impossible to conceive, much less describe 
the horrors of a military execution. Let us turn 
our eyes to another scene. The round moon is 
rising, serenely bright, over the tall pines, which 
skirt the tranquil river Spree, and whose invert- 
ed images are reflected from its glassy bosom. A 
light gleams from the casement of the mansion of 
Z^itern, and throws its rays parallel with those 
of the moon, which illumine the raft and the use- 
less sail as they slowly descend with the current. 
The busy hum from the neighboring village has 
almost ceased, and 

** drowsy tinklings loll the distant fold.'' 

Ail i» peftce around the cottage of Zeitern, and 
all is peace within. The younger children had 
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al ready said their prayers, in which their father 
and their king were not forgotten, and were laid 
to sleep. , The eldest son was sketching the plan 
.of a fortification, and the daughter was trj'ing a 
march on the harpsichord. All was peace in 
the bosom of the unconscious widow of Zeltern. 
Anon she hears the post boy's horn. Her heart 
palpitates. Her bosom swells. She rushes to 
the door. How eagerly she presses the well 
known superscription to her lips ! How raven- 
ously she devours the wafer, s<> lately pressed by 
the dear lips of her idol ! With what ecstacy 
she lifts to heaven her large blue eyes, beaming 
with love and glistening with pious gratitude, as 
she reads these sentiments of affection a thousand 

times repeated, yet forever new, Heard yo 

that shriek ? — Oh ! she sinks, she falls, — take off 
those frantic orphans, support their aged grand- 
mother. — Give air — breaths she ? — No. — But 
mark that quivering lip : now all again is mo- 
tionless. The chill dews stand in thick drops on 
her fair marble forehead ; and that eye, through 
which so lately shone forth the full effulgence of 
love and piety, is now half closed and fixed in 
glassy listlessness ; and death is there. 

Daughters of Columbia, suppress the rising 
sigh. Drop not a tear on the cold corpse of the 
poor broken hearted widow of Zettern Would 
you tarnish the memory of the immortal Freder- 
ic ? He has done the duty of a warrior. No ; 
were the same times returned and Frederic yet 
alive, I should say hasten to Berlin and with oth- 
•ris of your sex, shout, "He comes ! becomes, 
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the conqueror comes !" Shake your white hand- 
kerchiefs in the air ; strew flowers beueath his 
horse's feet, kneel and embrace his knees. Let 
not the image of Zeitern's orphans cloud your 
joy. Let the boys follow the camp, and the girls 
too ; or at least let them weep in secret, and not^ 
by their appearance, mar the triumph of a glori- 
ous victory. Ladiesof New England, does this 
advice disgust you ? Then thank him ^^ who has 
made you to differ ;" for had you been born in 
Berhn, you would have been ready to act these 
scenes, when Frederic the gredt returned from 
the conquest of Silesia, which he gloriously 
Wrested from the defenceless queen of Hun- 
gary. 

But should' females take no part in such joy- 
ful triumphs of the brave ? Take a part ? O^ 
yes, let them take the part for which God and 
nature designed them. Let them visit the cot- 
tage of Zeitern and provide for his helpless or- 
phans and aged mother, and attend to the funeral 
obsequies of his broken-hearted widow. Let 
them visit and console those who have been be- 
reaved of all earthly hopes by their country's vic- 
tories. Let them visit the prison, where those 
are confined, whom the love of glory has made 
their enemies ; bind up their wounds and as- 
suage their griefs. In such occupations, O how 
like ministering angels of mercy they appear. 
But on the contrary, if they join the triumph and 
the cavalcade, and dance round the captured 
standard of their fallen enemy, regardless of the 
anguish, misery and wo atteudant oji a victory, 
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they may resemble angels, but alas ! they are the 
falleQ ones. 

Has the faint picture, which I have at- 
tempted to draw, of the sufferings of the Zei- 
tern family touched the feelings of the readei ? 
— but did not the succeeding battles make ma- 
ny widows and bereave many parents and rela- 
tives ? How is it, that we are affected by the 
narration of individual sufferings, more than by 
accounts of the sufferings of thousands or myri- 
ads who fall in a battle ? It is not that the fate 
of each individual is not as melancholy, and has 
as many ramifications of wretchedness, when he 
falls wi:h thousands, as when he falls alone ; but 
because the sum of misery, which one glorious 
victory occasions, is altogether beyond our 
grasp ; and because the sufferings of individuals 
are more easily transferred to our individual feel- 
ings. True it is, the fate of a Zeitern, or an 
Andre, has something singular in it, and misery 
is exhibited in a new form. There is something 
sigular in the ferocity of Frederic, and that un- 
feeling heart, which could thus needlessly torture 
the bosom of an affectionate wife ; but stern dis- 
cipline and a love of glory demanded the sacri- 
fice. And there was something still more singu- 
lar in the tear which fell from the eye of Wash- 
ington on the death warrant of Andre. It is not 
the man we blame, but war — and above all, we 
execrate that love of glory, which can multiply 
widows and orphans, and desolate kingdoms, for 
the selfish and vain pleasure of being called thtf 
great. Oh ladies, if you have ever loved — and 
what woman has not ?— -how can you rejoice 
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when so many widows, who loved as weO as yotf, 
are IrimenTing with bitter tears ? How can you 
rejoice, when so many moth^^rs, as fond and as 
doating as you, are written childless ? How can 
you rejoice, wh^^n so many maidens, fair as you, 
are lamenting their first love ravished from them 
by a fatal victory ? How can you rejoice, when 
you hive' not only so much cause to mourn for 
the victors, but when you think of the mothers, 
widows and lovers of the vanquished dead, who 
never injured you. Jind who feel as tenderly as 
you do ? No, veil your beauties from the sight 
of man — recede, and weep in secret. It is one 
thing to be thankful for deliverance from danger, 
and another to triumph over a fallen enemy. 
But when you assist at a triumph occasioned by 
a love of glory, you are accessary to all the mur- 
ders committed in the victory. You have a fas- 
cinating power which binds our sex. We are 
but what you make us. It b in your power to 
banish War from the earth, and to restore the 
empire of Peace. Do you frown on military 
glory, and that frown annihilates it. 



The means whwh heroes use to ae^ 

quire fame. 

It may be useful to the cause of Peace, to con- 
sider the means which great heroe? hnve general- 
ly taken, to obtain the applause with' which they 
ha\i» been honored. 
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I send you a few extracts from Thiebault's 
** Original Anecdotes of Frederic the Great." 

" It was the savage William" (viz. Wm. Fred- 
eric, father of Frederic tht^ Great, by most wri- 
ters called Frederic the 2d,) " who established, 
or confirmed the law, making soldiers for their 
lives of all the lower orders of the Prussians, with 
few exceptions. When this manner of enlisting 
was first practised, the distress and consternatioa 
it occasioned, was general. Nothing was talked 
of, but leaving the country. Nothing ^as more 
common than to see men cut off one or more of 
the fingers of their right hand, to be freed at 
«nce from the power of the recruiting officer." 

Speaking of a review he says, " I cast my eye 
•n a young stripling of fifteen years of age ; and 
witnessed his taking out of the ranks a soldier, at 
least fifty, to whom he gave repeated blows with 
his cane, on bis arms and thighs, for some trifling 
fault he had been guilty of, in the handling of his 
arms ; while the only reply of the unfortunate 
sufierer, was silent and indignant tears." 

This dreadful severity rendered a great num- 
ber of soldiers ^absolutely desperate. " They 
said each to the other, that the best thing they 
could do, was to die ; but to prevent their after- 
wards going to hell, for committing suicide, they 
would murder some child, (whom by tliat means 
they sent to paradise, whither they should then 
go, of necessity, themselves,) for the purpose of 
confessing the murder and surrendering their per- 
toB$ : ud thus prg^ure themselves the opportu- 
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Hity of asking pardon of God previous to their 
being condemned to punishment " 

" 1 knew a great number of the soldiery, who 
had adopted this monstrous doctrine. Frederic 
conceived against it the most just abhorrence 
and alarm : and to counteract it, gave strict or- 
ders, thai no priest or pastor should be allowed to 
approach a homicide of this description, whose 
crime, he observed, was more in the spirit of the 
devil than of religion. This remf-dy, at first, pro- 
duced but little effect. It was not, however^ 
quite useless. The soldiers could not think^ 
without utter repugnance, of dying without spir- 
itual assistance : and feared this privation would, 
more infallibly, bring upon them the pains of 
damnation." 

As it may be supposed, frequent attempts at 
desertion and mutiny were made in the army of 
Frederic, which were generally detected, and 
punished in the most horrible manner. 

" What renders desertion in Prussia in time of 
peace nearly impossible, is tue order established 
respecting' soldiers. Any officer, who see* sever- 
al soldiers standing together, may, and ought, to 
separate them, by blows^ with his cane. Evcjry 
captain, from whose company a sohiier deserts, is 
put under confinement for a limiteil time. Eve- ' 
ry garrisoned town is surrounded by fortifications, 
by walls, or at least, by palisades : this inclosure 
has within it a periphery^ which resembles a road 
or place for walking ; here the sentinels are sa 
placed as for one to see and hear another thiough- 
out. If a deserter has passed between two of these 
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sentioeb, and the fact is proved, the two aentinelt 
undergo a flogging. In addition, the ainster roE 
is called over, three times in the course of everj 
evening. If there be but one who does not an* 
swer to his name, the strictest search is inunedi** 
ately made ; and if not found in the course of ao 
hour, the cannon (or alarm is discharged. This 
is a cannon of large dimt^nsions, and placed on a 
high piece of ground, and is heard in ail the adja- 
cent villages. This signal assembles the coiintrj 
people, who take up arms, and keep guard at ev- 
ery outlet. A reward of forty livres is paid to 
any village, that lays hold of a deserter ; and, 
on the other hand, the village, through which a 
deserter is proved to have passed, is obliged t9 
pay a fine of the same amount.'' 

Frederic employed his officers to kidnap citi- 
Eens and seduce soldiers, from neighbouring states. 
One of them heing; detected, the king was inform- 
ed of it by the proper authorities. He coolly 
replied, that thefe was no officer of his army, of 
that name, who was not at his post. ^< The cap- 
tain was therefore led to the scaffold, pronouncing 
curses on the policy of kings.'* 

Thiebault, who hta professed admirer of Fred- 
eric, gives many examples of this kidnapping by 
th^ Prussian recruiting parties. Among many ^ 
others he mentions a i3erman judge, and also a 
French captain of cavalry, who, accidemly fall- ^ 
iDg in their way, was kidnapped and gut into the 
ranks. The king knew it ; but detained him to 
the end of the wa fv and then himself <bolly dis- 
Mjssed him. A French surgeon shjurcd the same 
.3 
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iftte, enty that he was sooner released, by having 
friends at court. Indeed it was dangerous for any 
well made roan, of any nation, to travel in or near 
the Prussian dominions. 

In fact, Frederic the Great scrupled not to 
•teal men, in any part of the world, anid to keep 
them in th« most abject military slavery ; so that 
a battle was to them a day ofiejoicing as the end 
of their sufferings. 

The conscription under the Great Napoleon 
was still more universal, than that under the 
Great Frederic ; though perhaps the discipline 
was less severe* Napoleon did by persuasion, 
what Frederic did by punishment ; and by per- 
missionto plunder and riot and to commit every 
excess, the timid and simple conscript was, in a 
few years, converted into a ferocious and blood 
thirsty soldier. 

Every one knows, at what a vast sacrifice of 
liberty and happiness, the naval glory of Great 
Britayi is supported. Who that contemplates 
her system of impressment but roust be astonish- 
ed, that a nation claiming to be the most free and 
enlightened of any in Europe, if not in the world, 
ahould tolerate so great an infrinf^ement on the 
liberty of the subject. But if ever my c/iuntry* 
men shall be as much infatuated by the glare, of 
military and naval glory, as the French and Eng- 
lish, they will as tamely subrok to conscription 
and impressment. War knows no rights, but the 
rights of the strongest. Its maxim is, '^ the end 
justifies the means." And it is by means such as 
1 have narrated, thai all military herues^ with hot 
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Ifew exceptions, liave acquired their renown. As 
well may we expect to have slavery without scour* 
ges and gt»gs and fetters, as military glory withoat 
conscriptions and impressments, and the most at^ 
ject servitude of common sailors and soldiers. 
Who that loves liberty, can love war ? How can 
the same person worship Liberty 9 and adore ^- 
rants ? 



State of the wounded after the tatlU 

of lyaterloo. 

The horrors of war, when seen from a distance^ 
or srrn through the medium of the senses of oth- 
ars.' r^ but little regarded ; & if, occasionally, they 
are presented 40 our imagination, the shouts of 
victory, the pomp of tnumph, the cavalcade, the 
music, and the roaring cannon, drive them from 
the minds of the victors ; while envy, malice and 
revenge take possession of the thoughts of the 
vanquished. It is impossible to draw a correct 
picture of th^ horrors of a battle; but I have been 
somewhat affected by a faint and partial out line 
of the scenes which succeeded the glorious victo- 
ry of Waterloo. It was drawn incidentnlly by 
lilr. Charles Bell, surgeon of the Middlesex hos- 
pital, London, .who followed the army for the sake 
of perfecting himself in the knowledgfe of gunshot 
wounds and enriching his celebrated lectures on 
surgery. He says, 

^' Before I arrived at Erussels^^tbe battle 4ir 
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Watertoo had been fought. ****«'*. I hafl beeA 
for some days^ engaged in making my notes and 
aketebes, tn the public hospitals, when report led 
ne to an empty bairack^ after vards called the 
Hospital de U Gendarmerie. Here the verjr 
worst aspect of war pres^ited itself: our soldiers 
were bringing in the French wounded, they 
continued to be brought in for severed successive 
days ; ^nd I saw the British soldiers, ^ho in the 
morning were moved by the piteous cries of those 
they carried, in the evening, hardened by the 
fepetition of the scen^, and by fatigue, and indif- 
erent to the sufferings they occasioned." 

^ It was now the thirteenth day after the bat* 
#bv It is impossible for the rmaginat n to con- 
ethre the sufferings of men, rudetv carried at such 
a period of their wounds. VIThen I first entered 
this hospital, these Frend)men had been toused 
and excited, m an extraordinary degree; & in the 
glance of their ey^ there was a character of fierce* 
ness, which I never thought to have witnessed ia 
the human countenance^ They were past the 
utterance of what, if I might read the countenance^ 
was unsubdued hatred and desire of revenge." 

'^ On the second day the temporary excitement 
bad subsided. Turn which way I might, I en- 
eountered every form of entreaty I'rom those, 
whose condition left no need of words, to stir com* 
passion. << Surgeon Memory oh^ haw I suffer f 
Dress my woundSj dress my wounds ! — Doctor ^ I 
commend mysdf to you \ cast ojf my leg, Oht 
Isuffer too much, too much.^^ And when these 
eitteattet were unavailing, you might hear ia « 
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weak inward Tolee of despair, '^ / skaU die ; / 
am a dead man.^^ The tones were Coo true te 
iMture, soon to lose their influence. At four in 
the morning, I- offered my services : and at six I 
entered on the most ^lainful duty of my life, in 
insfiecting and operating these unfortunate men. 
I was thus engaged uninterruptedly, from six in 
the morning till seven at. night, for three succes- 
sive davs." •*♦•* 

^< ! know not what notions my feeling country- 
men have of thirty thousand (wounded^ meo^ 
thrown into a town and its environs. They still 
. their compassionate emotions by slibscriptions .* 
<but what avails this to the wounded, who would 
'Exchange gold for a bit of rag. If men would en- 
«counter the painful reality, and allow themselves 
for a moment to think of the confusion that must 
attend such a scene ; the many, very many cases, 
where knowledge, decision and dexterity are more 
necessary, than in any other situation in life. If 
they would constider, that from the pressure of 
lime, the surgeon requires personal and c( institu- 
tional strength, as well, as the promptitude gained 
by long study and experience, they would be led 
to enquire, what duties had been performed, and 
what considerations had attended the unexampled 
eiertions of the army surgeons, after the. battle of 
Waterloo.'' 

These concluding, sentences are the reflections 
of a surgeon, and a humane one too : but what 
•must be the feelings of a philanthropist, on view- 
ing so horrible a scene ! IM v heart sickens at tbe 
. contemplation,^ and.! .am obliged tp turn^vaway 
3* 
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ftom thii pieture of human tmaerfj caoied by 
pride, ambition, a love of military glory, and tlie 
foiiy of mankind in paying adoration to their des* 
troyert. Would noiannrcb weep at such a scene 
as this ? But is this ail ? Ah no. Each of these 
de-ad or wounded soldiers had a mother, who had 
dandled him on her knees, bad watched over his 
cradle, and had attended him in his sickness, and 
shed over him the teors of maternal solicitude. 
Each had a father, who had labored for his sup- 
port, and t*ear#Ml his youth to manhood, in the 
fond expectation, that in old at;e, he should reap 
the reward of his paternal anxiety. Many had 
wives and lovers, to whom they were dearer than 
the light of the sun. Many bad children who 
fcioked to them for support and prorectinn. We 
may rationally suppose that for every man who 
was killed or wounded, in this deadly conflict, the 
hearts of at least fen parents, wives, rhildren, 
brothers and sisters were lacerated. Ob what 
hecatombs of sacrifices on the bloody altar of Mo- 
loch I How long will mankind continue to be 
mccessary to such crimes, by bestowing praia*^ on 
their perpetrators ? How lon^ will it be, ere eve- 
ry human being will deem it his imperious and 
solemn duty to disseminate the principles of 
Peace^ and extend her empire ? 



The influence of the Chrigtian Be- 

ligion to attetiate the horrors of War. 
When we look back on the manner in which 
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war w«g carried on in ancient times, and con- 
pare the cruelties then exercised on the v»i)qaii»h- 
ed, with the treatment of prisoners "since the pro- 
mulgation of the Christian religion— or when we 
compare the manner in which wars are now pro- 
secuted by Pi^ans and Mahometans with the more 
mild, yet still horrible, hostilities of christian na- 
lions— 'When we reflect on the black hf4e of Cal- 
cutta and the murders of Scio, we are constrained 
to allow that the Christian religion — though more 
professed than practised— ^has done much lo all^ 
viate the calamities of war. Yet alas ! how few, 
** th it name the name of Christ," are ^ can ful 
to depart from aii iniquity." But we find that 
as the glorious light of the blessed gospel uf peace 
is more widely & more generally difiused,the etib 
of war are diminished. Perhaps at no time since 
the apostolic age has pure and undefiled religion 
so generally prevailed, as at the present ; nor has 
peace among christian nations been so general. 
There is scarce a ^^ speck ef ^ar" in the horizon. 
There has been a very evident change in public 
opinion respecting war. And we have great rea- 
son to hope that the time is not far distant, when 
men ** shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into (nruning hooks, and nation 
shajl not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more." 

I have been led to these reflections by reading 
the President's last message. I do not know any 
thing of late that has so much rejoiced my heart. 
I refer particularly to the section relating to pri* 
yateering ; and as many of your readers^ partico? 
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'hrly females, are not fond of reading iong"4octt«, 
Rients, and may not have read this section, I in- 
sert it. 

*' At the commencement of the recent war be- 
tween France and Spain, it was declared by the 
French government, that it would grant no com- 
missions to privateers, anfl that neither the com- 
merce of Spain herself, nor of neutral nations, 
should be molested by the naval force of France, 
except in the breach of a lawful blockade. This 
declaration, which appears to have been faithfully 
carried into effect, concusring with the principles 
proclamed and cherished by 'the fUnited States, 
from the first establishment of their independence, 
fiMggested the hope that the time had arrived when 
#the prc^osal for adopting 4t as a permanent and 
invariable rule in all future maritime wars, might 
meet the favorable consideration of the great Eu- 
ropean powers. Instructions have accordinjo^ly 
been given to our ministers with Frafice, Russia 
and Great Britain, to make those proposals to 
their respective governments. And when the 
friends of humanity reflect on the essential ame- 
lioration to the condition of the human race, which 
would result from the abolition of private war on 
the sea, and on the great facility by which it 
might be accomplished, requiring only the con- 
^nt of a few sovereigns, an earnest hope is ia- 
^dulged that these overtttres will meet with an 
attention, animated by the spirit in which they 
'were made, and that they will ultimately be suc- 
•«eessful '' 

Yes Sir, I think that the United .States, .beisig 
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the first nation in the world to propose the aboiI« 
tion of private war on the Ocean, reflects on their 
history more true and lasting glory than thf bat- 
tles of Bunker's Hill and New-Orleans. But I 
ibould be glad to see our worthy chief magistrate 
go one step further, and propose the abolition of 
public war on the land, ^' And when the friends 
of humanity reflect on the essential amelioration 
to the condition of the human race which would 
result from the abolitiim of the" custom of war, 
^ and the great facility by which it might be ac- 
complished, requiring only the consent" of the 
people, ^^ an earnest hope is indulged" that the 
efibrts of the friends of Peace will be successful^* 
that mankind will at length open their eyes to 

"^ their true interests, and cease to be dazzlei) by t!)e 
ignis fatus oi' mWtary glory, or to be led blindfold 
to their dAtruction by blood-thirsty tyrants. 

But while we should rejofce at the extermination 
or rather the reformation of privateersmen, buca- 
niers and pirates, it becomes us to inquire in what 

' they difier from other warriors, except in the mag* 
nitude of the evils they inflict. This reminds 
me of the regulations of the race course near 
Charleston S. C. which prohibit hustle-*cap^ 
«huck farthing, and tbe wheel of fortune, by which 
the boys lose their cents, while they encouraj^ 
the greater gambling of tbe course, by which 
•whole plantations are squandered, and many a 
poor negro is brought to the hammer. It is tak* 
ing" tythes ofmint, anise and cummin," while 
the weightier matters of the law are neglecteil. 
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Thisouglit they to do^ and not leave the other 
tiBdoDe. 



Suanaparte^s Peninsular Wmr. 

It is one of the evils of war, that yxciory gilds 
the blackest characters, and that crimes, which 
in private individuals would meet their merited 
detestation, either pass unnoticed when commit- 
ted by conquerors, or are palliated on the score of 
necessity — ^the DeviFs plea — necessity i — yes 
they are neccessary to conquest, subjugation and 
slavery, and therefore rxcusable ! 

I have been led to these reflections bv some 
late pane^yricks I have read on the character 
and conduct of Buonaparte, and a* review of 
Sou they 's Histpry of the Peninsular War. But 
it is out of the power of Las Cases and O'Meara 
to ^ild a character, which appears the blacker the 
more it is examined, and which must descend to 
posterity, associated with Nero's and Caligula^ 
Though the restraints of the age in which he liv- 
ed, prevented him sometimes from acting out^ 
and at other times forced him to conceal, his in* 
tentions ; and his greater talents enabled him to 
be more greatly wicked and more gloriously mis- 
chievous. It mnst be allowed that there are here 
and there some light spots in his character, which 
dhine like a few twinkling stars in a vast expanse 
•f blackness ; on which alone his admirers wouldl 
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£z thff eye of the spectator, and dravr it avray 
from the vast surrounding darkness. 

It would far exceed my greatest limits, were I 
to detail the bribery, falsehood and perfidy, by 
which Napoleon the great, with the assistance of 
the infamous Godoy — at. onqe the paramour of 
the Queen and the confident of the King — made 
prisoners of the whole Royal family of Spain — 
drew off the flower of the Spanish armies to fight 
his battles of the north of Europe — got possession 
of the fortresses, castles and military posts — and 
placed his puppet brother on the throne^ thus 
gratifying his arrogant and vainglorious lust of 
universal dominion. 

The train of perfidy, whereby Buonaparte had 
thus far accomplished his purpose, is unexampled 
even in the worst ages of history. The whole 
transactioil was a business of pure, unmin^'led 
treachery, unprovoked, unextenuated ; equally 
detestable in its motives, its means, and its end ! 

^^ But the hour of retribution was at band." 
The Spaniards sooii found to their cost that they 
had exchanged a log for a cormorant ; and mean 
and servile as they are commonly esteemed— rose 
in one universal burst of indignation. The con- 
test commenced at Madrid — but what could an 
unarmed multitude effect against the myrmidons 
of Napoleon, inured to victory and crimes 7 The 
people when they felt the superiority of the 
French, fled into the houses. The doors were 
broken open, and all within, who were found with 
arms, were bayonetted, and parties of cavalry 
were stationed at the diflerent outlets of Madrid 
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fo pursue and cut down those who were fly* 
ing from the town." The slaughter among the 
Spaniards had been very -great ; this, however, 
did not satisfy M urat ; conformably to the sys- 
tem of his master, the work of death was to be 
continued in cool blood. A military tribunal, 
vnder Gen. Grouchy, was formed ; and the 
Spaniards w''0 were brought before it, were sent 
away to be slaughtered, with little inquiry wheth- 
er they had taken any part in the struggle, or not. 
Three groups of forty each were successively shot 
in the Prado. Others in like manner were put to 
death in difiVfrent parts of the city. '^ In this man- 
ner was the evening ^f the second of May employ* 
ed by the French at Madrid. The inhabitants 
were ordered to illuminate their houses, ***** and 
thiough the whole pight the dead and dying 
inight be seen distinctly as in broad ^ay, lying 
upon the bloody pavement. When morning 
came, the same mockery of justice was continued, 
and fresh murders were committed, deliberately, 
with the forms of military execution, during sev- 
eral succeeding days.^ 

We are obliged to pass over the disgusting and 
thrillii'g detail of atrocities committed by the 
French invaders ; but w« are compelled to stop a 
moment at the seige of Zaragosa ; where the war 
was waged with so diabolical a spirit, that it would 
seem as if Napoleon had drawn on his allies of 
the lower regions, for recruits to fill up the ranks 
#f his army. 

'Mt was oa the aoniiog of theldUi of Jane, 
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that the French troops advanced to the first as* 
sank of the city *** The patri<its lost 4000 men 
in killed and wounded, and the carnage among 
the French wn% yet more frightful *•*. On the 

'27th, the enemy, now re-ii>forced by several thou- 
sands of fresh troops, attacked the city and the 
Torrero [an adjacent height] but were in both 
quarters repulsed with the loss of 800 men. On 
the following: mornirig,they renewed both assaults ; 
from the city th«»y w^re ac;ain driven, but of the 
T« >rrero they gained possession ; and their train 
of mortars and other .irtillery having arrived| 
tjommenced from thence an incessant and most 
•destructive fire of shot and shells on the city. A- 
tnidst this dr adful scene, some wretches, whom 
the French had found means to corrupt, fired the 
3great powder magazine and destroyed 200 lives, 
«nd a furious assault immediately corameneed. 
Bat both thh and frequent repetitions of it were 
successfully resisted. 

" On the 4th of August, the French opened 
their batteries, within pistol shot of the cluirch 
und convent of St. Eugracia. The mud walls [of 
*he city] were levelled at the first discharge ; and 
the besiegers, rushinjr through the opening, took 

, the batteries before the adjacent gales in reverse. 
The convent of St. Francisco and the general 
liospital were stormed and set on fire. " The 
sick and wounded threw themselves from the win- 
-dows to escape the flames, and the horrors of the 
scene was aggravated by the maniacs, whose voi- 
*ve8 raving or singing in paroxysms of wilder mad* 
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HtiSj or crying; to be set free, wer^ heard amid* 
the cunfiision of dreadful sounds. Many fell vic- 
tims to the fire, and some to the indiseriminating 
fury of the ast^ailaiits. After a severe contest and 
dreadful carnage, [in which th« women and chil- 
dren must be necessarily involved] the French 
forced their way into the Cezo, in the very cen- 
tre o( the city ; and before the day closed, were 
in possession of one half of !Karagoza. The con- 
test, which was now carried on, is unexampled in 
history." One side of the street was possessed by 
the French, and the other by the Spaniards. — 
'' The intervening space was presently heaped- 
with dead, either slain upon the spot, or drawn out 
of the wjn(io^»'S, The next day the ammunition of 
Uie citizi^ns began to fa il. It was almost death' 
to appear by daylight within reach of those hous-- 
es uhich were occupied by the other party,- but: 
under cover of n>s[ht, the combatants frequently-^ 
dashed across the streetto attack each other's bai^ 
teries, and the battles which began there were o^ 
ten carried on into the houses beyond, where they^ 
fought from, room to room> and floor to flotir. — A. 
new horror was added toth^ dreadful circumstan- 
ces of war ***. In 'gjeneral engragements, the- 
dead are left upon the field of battle, and the sur- 
vivors rem4>ve to cl^ar ground, and untainted at- 
mosphere ; but here, — in Spain, in the month or 
August, where the dead lay. the struggle was stil^ 
carried on, and pestilence was dreaded from the* 
enormous accumulation of putrifying bodies •**.. 
T:he only remedy was to tie r^^pes to tbe,Frenok. 
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rynsoners, and push tliein forward, amid! the dead 
•and dying, to re^nove the bodies and bring them 
away for interment. Even for this necessary of- 
fice there was no truce^ and it would have been 
certain death to the Aragonese, who should have 
attempted to perform it." 

At length the Frt^nch were expelled from the 
city, but the French generals tin oughout Spain 
** invariably" permitted their troops " to pillage 
and commit the most horrible atrocities on the in* 
habitants." 

But " whatever oppressions the French exercis- 
ed in other oountriv=»s : whatever enormities they 
committed in Spain, were mercy and humanity in 
comparison with their conduct in Portugal. E- 
ven while the inhabitants rertained in unresisting 
obedience, there were no bounds to the extortions 
and robberies and insolence of their task masters. 
The most respectable tind opulent families were 
reduced to beggary, by the enormous amount of 
forced loans and contributions imposed on them : 
the peasantry were so overcome by despair, as to 
neglect puttin&f seed intolthe ground. The chur- 
ches were sacrilegiously robbed of their ornaments 
and plate : the troops universally lived at free 
quarters on the inhabitants, and plundered their 
houses of money and clothing : and while the 
horror-stricken and indigent people saw the sanc- 
tuaries of their religion defiled, the arms of their 
monarchy defaced, and a French military gov- ♦ 
emment avowedly established on the ruins of their 
independence^ the insults of their brutal oppres- 
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sors were carri#»d to the very bosom of their fami- 
lies ; prostituies were forced into their society, and 
happy was the man who preverved his wife and 
daughter from contagion, and worsip than conta- 
gion. But when the provinces inspired by the ex- 
ample of Spain, about June,1808, rose in insurrec- 
tion, the monsters, whose tyranny had maddened 
the people into resistance, made it the signal and 
the excuse for the indulgence of every devilish 
passion. Thf detachments ordered by Junot un- 
der Loison and <»ther8, to chastise the country .per- 
petrated barbarities, which would be hereafter in- 
credible, if our eyes had not seen them and if con- 
teroporaiy historians had not betrayed ihrm.— 
Prisoners butchered ; females first violated and 
then murdered ; towns sacked and burned to 
ashes ; men, women and children indiscriminate* 
ly murdered in cold blood. — These were the ofte» 
repeated scenes, which terminated only when 
Junot * * was oblijijed * * to recall his ferocious 
and murderous bands to Lisbon, to oppose the 
landing of the destined liberators of this wretched 
people." 

Now what was the first moving cause ofall^hi» 
treachery, murder and rapine 7 Ambition. Na- 
poleon must have dominion and ^lory, and infat- 
uated mortals are ready to give them to him ; and 
because he has been victorious, to bury all his 
crimes in oblivion, or to extenuate, ^md even to 
admire them 1 f war was ever justifiable on eith- 
er side, surHv the inhabitants of the Peninsula 
must be justified in fighting for their hearths and 
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-altars ; but how little compassion k ^own ttiem 
'^by many citizens of this enlightmed country ! 
and while they are deaf to the cries of the violated 
female, the distracted mother, and the expiring 
infant, they feel a sickly compnssion for the au- 
thor of all their wrongs, because, for the peace 
and security of the world, he was confined on a 
distant island, with all the luxuries which art could 
'furnish, and at an expense exceeding the salaries 
of our Executive and all the heads of departments. 
•I do not wish, in the least, to exculpate the infa- 
mous conduct of the self-stiled H'ili/ Alliance! 
and as a Tepuffoltcan, a man, and a christian, I 
^cannot view tneir conduct, without abhorrence ; 
:and think them guilty of murder for every death 
vthey have occasioned in Spain. — But I cannot 
ihelp thinking it strange, that many,who are vehe- 
naent in their execration of the authors of the lite 
'war in Spain, endeavor to screen Napoleon from 
the public execration, which he has justly merit- 
^ed, instead of calling on Heaven for tenfold ven- 
^geance to blast, — but no, I would not curse him. 
'^e has gone to render up an account of his deeds, 
and must indeed be an object of pity, if heiias to 
*«ndure one thousandth part of the m^isery he* has 
^caused -to others. My heart may bleed for him ; 
'*but I~dare not, in the face of heaven, extenuate 
lliis crimes. No, 1 would not curse him ; and to 
^me it would have afforded the most heart-felt sat- 
'osfaction, to have perceived the least ray of hope 
vthat he had, at the last moment of his earthly ex- 
istence, found • mercy through the blood of tke 
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iLiamb, who was slain to atone for his sins and 
mine. 



The expenses of War. 

Ong of tUe evils uC war^ tiiougb ol minor im- 
liortance^ is the immense expense, 

'' It appears, from the statistical tables, in 
Lowers present state of England^ that the w irs 
which grew oat of the Fiench rfvolutiun, cum- 
meiicing in 1793, and ending in 1815, cost Great 
Britain eleven hundred unllions of pounds sterling.'' 
Reconing after the common (thoagh erroneous) 
method of computing the pound sterlings at $4,44^ 
the sum would amount to 4,884 millions of dol- 
lars, or at the current exchange to more than five 
thotisand inillions of dollars. This amount is al- 
together beyond our conception. N^or is it worth 
/the time, to calculate how many tons of silver it 
would amount to, how many ships it would load^ 
how many acres it would cover, how many times 
it would encompass the earth, or how many cen- 
turies it would take a man to count it ; — the a- 
mount would still e^eed the imagination. For 
our ideas of numbers, whether applied to dollars 
or to murdeis, affect us, more by the contiguity of 
the subjects to which they are applied, than by 
their magnitude. Ooe murder in our own family 
affect us more than the many thousands, perpe- 
trated in the Rassian campaign ; and a dollar^ 
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taken from our own pockets, is more r^^arded by 
OS than the whole national debt ol' Great Britain. 
The ver}^ interest ol' the above named sum, at 5 
per cent* amounts to 250 millions of dollars. In 
2808 the population of Great Britain and Ireland 
was 13,962,070. Reconing it now at fifteen mil- 
lions, the average would be $16,66 to each man 
woman and child. \.s the national debt far ex- 
ceeds the amount of five thousand millions of dol- 
lars, and might have been reduced so much, had 
not the war with France taken place, it follows 
that that war has entailed on posterity the above 
named annual tax of j(l6, 66 * for each individu- 
al of the nation, or j^83,3d for each family of five 
persons, — ^that it cuts ofi" the comtuits and almost 
the necessaries of the laboring classes; and disa- 
bles a poor man from maintaining a family, with- 
out assistance fmm the parish, so that it is almost 
aiule, for the most healthy and laborious, to apply 
for such assistance, as soon as they have two chil- 
dren This increases the poor rates to an aver- 
age of nearly, half the income of the rich, — for 
what the poor cannot pay the rich must. I have 
lieard an intelligent banker in London say, that 
his taxes amounted to his income,and that some re- 
corded them at even seventeen shillings in the 
pound. So that the poor, notwithstanding their 
integrity and industry, go siipperless to bed, and 
the rich are deprived of half their income, solely 
on account of this one war. Surely this b paying 
dearly for glory. 

On the continent of Europe it is still worse. If 
the national debts do not amount to ao aaucb, we 
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in Great Britain, it is because the governments 
have not the credit to obtain luans, and the people 
are too poor to lend. But " in peace they pre- 
pare for war" by wringing every doit they can ob-^ 
tain from the people, which is hoarded up in their 
treasuries, and thus the country is drained of spe- 
cie. Frederic the great, called by his contempo- 
raries " the highwayman of the North," used to 
have the silver and gold manufactured into pic- 
ture frames, balustrades, furniture, &c. whicb 
when wanted for military purposes were coined 
into money. In time of war the continental sove- 
reigps practise conscription in one form or anoth- 
er, and thus save both bounty and wages. I do 
not know, what is now the pay of a Russian sol- 
dier ; but, during the last war, if I remember 
rightly, it was five copecks a day, which, at th& 
exchange of 20 cents per rouble, (^and it has beef» 
less,) would be but a cent a day ; and his allow- 
ance, sour, black bread, made of unsifted rye and 
barley meal, with a modicum of salt, but no meat^ 
The soldiers and most of the inhabitants of the 
continent fare but little if any better, for which 
they may thank the warlike spirit ©f their rulers. 
And when my countrymen wish for the same bless'- 
ingSy they have only to encourage a military spir- 
it ; and they will be successful. 

-To bring the matter nearer home, let us con- 
sider a little, the expenses of the last war. Some 
hfeive computed the actual expense at two hundred 
millions of dollari5,and that the loss of trade, nav- 
igation, fisheries; &c. amounted to as much more. 
Lest that calcination shoal4 appear extravagaiit> 
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we will take but one quarter of it ; for the ei- 
pences of war, like the distance of the fixed stars, 
are so far beyond our conception, ihat a few mil- 
lions or ' hundreds of millions, added to, .or sub- 
tracted from the amount, make no senisible dif- 
ference. Let us ronsider what that hundred mil- 
lions of dollars would have procured for us. It 
would make one hundred thousand mile^ of turn- 
pike roads, and would be sufficient to bring a 
good road to every man's door ; build bridges 
over rivers, where they were necessary ; and the 
bnljince would raise a fund for keeping both 
roads and bridges in [ erpetual repair without 
iany road tax ; but on the contrary, a great sum 
of ready money would be laid out every year 
among the farmers, for keeping the roads in re- 
pair. It would 'make twenty such canals as the 
Grand Canal of New York. It would lock eve- 
ry -considerabli^ river in the United States, and 
dig canals in ev^y direction where the tolls would , 
keep them in repair, and thus double the value 
of the products of the interior ; bring lumber and 
other heavy articles to market at a small expense^ 
and quadruplicate the value of lands ; and the 
excess of the tolls would pay all the peace ex- 
penses of government. The interest would sup- 
port 20,000 school masters at three hundred dol- 
lars a year, which is one for every five hundred 
inhabitants ; or ten thousand ministers at six hun- 
dred dollars, which is equal to one for every 
thoiTsand. Now what have we got for our mon- 
ey in lieu of all these benefits ? We have gjot 
glory— that is in our own estimation, for the £ng- 
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lish no mote allow that we beat them, than we 
allow that they beat us — and triumphantly ask, 
what point of the controversy they surrendered, 
and wliether we did not leave our disputes and 
differences with them in the statu quo ante beU 
lum ? as is the case in most wars. So that the 
greater part of our glory, must remain for home 
consumption. 

But is there no other glory than military glo- 
^ ry ? Yes, there is a glory, even of a temporal 
nature, as far before it, as food is preferable to 
poison : — De Witt Cliuton, Jacob Perkins and 
Robert Fulton, though I could name many oth- 
ers, have conferred more honor on their coun- 
try, than all the generals and commodores of the 
war. The gen ins that planned the Grand Canal, 
and the enterprise which undertook, and the en- 
ergy which accomplished that stupendous work, 
have astonished the old world. Perkins has 
shewn .to Europe, that the human race is not 
•^ belittled" in America ; and Fulton, (would we 
could forget his topedoes,) has shewn a new ap- 
plication of the irresistible force of steam, which 
has added to the comfort, the convenience and 
the wealth of the civilized world. These are the 
men who have raised the name of their country 
abroad, altered the tone of the British reviewers,, 
brought forth such floods of compliments from 
our former revilers,and covered this country with 
a glory as far superior to military fame, as the 
unfailing, animating and invigorating light of the 
pun is superior to the flash of lightening, which 
dazzles while it blasts us. But glory is a small 
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part, •r rather no part, of the utility of the wob- 
ders performed by our illustrious fellow citizens. 
They will continue to be useful and to be ad- 
mi red, for centuries to come, perhaps as long as 
the sun and moon shall endure ;— unless a state 
of war and vandalism should return, and they 
should fall its victims, and suffer the same fate as 
the arts of the ancients and the canals of Egypt 
—which, indeed, is as unlikely as another del- 
uge ; for the christian religion, like God's bow in 
the Heavens, is a sure pledge that such a flood 
of war and barbarism, shall never more inundate 
the world. Not so with military glory. It is 
driven i«way, like chaff before the wind. What 
is the glory of the Scipios and the Caesars to the 
present inhabitants of Rome ? Yet they contin- 
<ue to slake their thirst by thi^ aqueducts and foun- 
tains provided by the ancients, and are charmed 
hy the verses of their poets and the eloquence 
of their orators ; and the Roman roads are still 
used as highways, not only in the neighborhood 
of Rome, but in remote parts of Europe. 

I have already exceeded my proposed limits, 
Bnd must le^ve many topics on this subject un- 
touched ; but I cannot refrain from two observa- 
tions more. 

The enemies of missions often inveigh against 
the expense of them, and pretend to fear that it 
mrill impoverish the country. But it is, I believe^ 
an undobted fact, that the expense of maintaining 
one sMp of the line, in actual service, exceeds 
the whole expense, not •nly of eur saUuoMarjr 
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atalions, but also of all our public beaefactiotifl of 
a religious nature. 

A French gentleman of my acquaintance was 
present, when we got the first news of the de- 
claration of the last war: he lifted up his eyes and 
hands to Heaven, and exclaimed, " My God I 
this country tire for being happy." He had been 
a conscript, and had known something of the 
horrors of war, of which he said we were igno* 
rant. I uoT'T hear of a free and prosperous 
country involvinsr itself in war, but I mentally 
exclaim with the Frenchman, this- country is tire$ 
ef being happy. 



TThe proslration^ of liberty attendanlr 

on a state of . Warfare, 

I purpose to mention, for the present, but oui» 
more of the evil efiects of war ; for should I coivi^ 
tinoe to enumerate them, and to point out all the» 
barbarity, cru(4ty, slavery, iniquity and sin at** 
tendant on a state oi war, the age of man, ancl. 
the pen of an angel would not suffice. 

I would now call the attention of my readers^ 
to the'entire prostration of liberty attendant on a- 
stati" of war, and the horrible punishments inflict^^ 
ed on the instruments of it. 

War often make it necessary to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus and the trial by jury ; and 
civilians and even divines are liable to be drag<^ 
ged before a military tribunal^ or to be imprison-- 
ed| flogged and executed. The eeoerat is often' 



sole judge of this necessity — and military mtm 
seldom neglect an opportunity to lord it over the 
characters of ciril life, for whom they have, com- 
monly, an utter contempt ; and martial law is of- 
teu proclaimed barely for the purpose of extend- 
ing the power of the commander, and gratifying 
his arrogant love of dominion. It is wonderful, 
that the chief who most frequently .breaks over 
the limits of the constitution, tramples on the laws 
and infringes on the liberty of his&Uovir C]tiz«?ns, 
—if only successful in attacking an enemy, or 
repelling an invasion — is hailed as the savior of 
his country, and receives all the honors, whi<:h 
that country can confer ; — as though territory 
were dearer to us than our liberties. Public o- 
pinion needs correction in this particular : — for • 
territory lost may be recovered, but liberty once 
lost, 18 lost forever. No country in the world 
was ever free bat oncerr-ezcept that a subdued 
people have sometimes thrown off a foreign yoke 
—but the country, which has suffered itself to be 
enslaved by its own soldiers, if ever it has re- 
covered its liberty, the relief has been only tem- 
porary and succeeded by a harder servitude. 
The nation, therefore, which voluntarily engages 
in war, hazards the irretrierable loss of the great- 
est temporal blessing which Grod has bestowed 
on man. 

But the instruments of war are themselves the 
most unhappy victims of its cruelties. Almost 
all the governmepts, ou the continent of Europe, 
practice conscription in some form or other. In 
nussia every person capable of bearing arms> i»^, 
# • / 
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compelled, when called on, to be a soldier, and 
liable to be marched from home at the will of 
the king, who sends out his officers to take whom 
they please. We have no idea of the horrors of 
conscription in this country. What inducement 
has a father to give his son an education, or a 
trade, where hf is every moment, liable to be 
dragged into the ranks, and made a slave for life, 
and ^^ food for powder" ? But this is necessary ' 
in military countries ; and had our last war con- 
tinued two years longei', it would have been ne- 
cessary in this. Habit, however, reconciles peo- 
ple at last, to such calamities. The poor negro, 
over-worked and half starved, becomes at length 
partially reconciled to his lot, if he sees that the 
negroes of the neighboring plantations are no 
better off ; and if his situation is superior to oth- 
ers, he almost forgets that he is a slave. I shall 
leave it to the moralists and metaphysicians to 
decide, whether insensibility to misery takes a- 
way its sting or enly Blunts it. We, thank Heav- 
en, are now free and happy. God forbid that 
we should be obliged to appreciate our privileges 
by the loss of them. 

In England, and in this country, tt is true, there 
is, as yet, no conscription. But how much bet- 
ter is the rendezvous ? There liquors are pro- 
vided for every one who will drink. Many so- 
ber, industrious heads of families are induced to 
sip the circean draught, until their habits ar« 
corrupted, and they become fit only for the camp. 

Our naval rendezvous are bo better^ but general- 
ly worse. 
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la England the servile and barbarous custott 
of impressment prevails and meets the general 
detestation of good men, on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; and, like the above mentioned practi- 
ces, is only tolerated, on the score of necessity. 
How absurd and how wicked to encourage the 
custom of war, which makes so many abomina- 
tions necessary / While we bles3 ourselves that 
we have not yet witnessed conscription and im- 
pressment ; let us remember with alarm, that 
both were seriously proposed in congress during 
the last war, and had the war continued, both 
would have been found necessary. 

Nor are these violent methods of obtaining 
soldiers confined to Christians. Mahomedans 
and Pagans are no better. Wherever -the cus- 
tom of war prevails, there slavery is imposed on 
the weak by the strong, — on the foolish by the 
cunning, — and we may add, on the virtuous by 
the vicious. Messrs. Fisk and King, in their 
journal in Egypt, say, " Near Shobreh we met a 
crowd in the street, composed principally of wo- 
men and children, following some soldiers, who 
were leading along a number of Arabs with their 
hands bound. The women were weeping, and 
shrieking, and crying " my liver ! my liver ! We 
found that the young men had been pressed, as 
soldiers, by order of government.'' Here is an 
Egyptian picture of French conscription and 
English impressment. Surely, these Turks are 
almost as had as Christians, — ^but not altogether, 
for they follow the dictates of their bloody reli^ 
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g]#n, while Christians act in direct opposition to 
the religion they profess to believe. 

When the French General Moreau was in this 
country, he observed, that we should not go to 
war, for, we had no materials out of which to 
form an army. Whether the Gen. meant this as 
a compliment or a reproach, I am uncertain, — 
liut from what I have ever heard or se^n of him^ 
I believe he was d friend to the country. In 
whatever way we take his remark it is however 
true, and God grant it may always remain so. 
The difficulty of obtaining soldiers and sailors in 
the last war, was very great, and enormous boun- 
ties were oflfered in vain. But had we been a 
warlike nation, this difficulty would not have been 
so much felt, for war not onl}' reproduces itself, 
but also manufactures its own materials ; and a 
long continuance of the war would have produc- 
ed vice and poverty enough to have filled the 
rank^, or have given to government the power 
to do it by force. 

I had» intended to condense my ideas on this 
topic into one number,but I find the subject grows 
so much under my pen, that I am constrained to 
put off the evils and miseries suffered by soldiers 
and sailors in actual service, to my next number. 



On the cruelty and degradation to 

which privates in the navy and army are sub* 
ject. 

Jb my last numbsr, I considorttd the eflest of 
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war on personal liberty, as far as it respects th« 
nefarious methods made use of to procure sol- 
diers and sailors— but the misery of the soldier 
and sailor does not end with trepanning, conscrip- 
tion and impressment. These are only ** the be- 
ginning of sorrows.'' Nor are the camp fever, 
wounds and death, all the evils they have to en- 
dure. It is necessary to keep them in a state of 
discipline, in comparison to which the servitude 
of a* whip-galled slave, on a rice plantation, is 
freedom itself. I have heard the captain of a 
British man of war order a man to the gangway, 
to receive a dozen lashes, for having on blue 
trowsers. The imprecations and curses heaped 
on the sailors every time they are ordered to any 
duty, is at once degrading to him who uses such 
epithets and to him to whom they are applied. 
I do not say that this custom is general or even 
common ; but to this degradation, as well as the 
boatswain's cat, sailors are subject every moment 
of their lives, and the least complaint brings them 
to the gangway. It is not uncommon to sentence 
sailors to receive five hundred to a thou^nd lash- 
es ; which is inflicted, day after day, as he is able 
to bear it. He is attended at each whipping by 
a surgeon, who is to judge how great pain he can 
bear, without immediate danger to life, and the 
flagellation often proceeds until the victim faints 
and then he is respited, to renew his sufferings, 
on another day. This account I had from a 
British surgeon. I have often shuddered, and 
my flesh has crawled, at the recital of whippings 
through the fleet, keel-hauling, the spread eagle, 
8* 
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^agi^og) han^ cuffing, and other punishments io- 
flicted on sndors^ who have been trepauned or 
Impressed into a service, from which all scape is 
hopeless and death the only release. This may 
be ail necessary^ but how abominable is the cus- 
tom of war, which makes it necessary ! And 
how atrocious is the practice of impressmentj 
which subjects men to cruelties, ten*fold worse 
than death, inflicted by the wdl and caprice of 
others, Without any benefit of a jury, or hope of 
redress I Yet a navy is necessary to war, and 
impressment is necessary to a navy ; and those 
who advocate war, must, at the same time, justi- 
fy impressment, cruelty and slavery. 

Nor is the condition of soldiers better than that 
of sailors ; but rather worse, i was once in the 
Isle of Wight, where were stationed some Ger- 
man regiments, in British pay. It was necessary 
to put them on an island, to prevent desertions ; 
which, however, were frequent ; and the desert- 
er, w»\en taken, was generally punished by the 
gauntiope, I was on parade, one day, when pre- 
paration was making for that kind of punishment. 
All the soldiers of the regiment, consisting of 
six hundred or more, were placed in two ranks, 
facing.each other, and about five feet apart. To 
each soldier was given a stick of a yard in length 
oi more. I did not stay to see the execution, 
for I thought the pain, I must necessarily en- 
dure in witnessing it, would not be compensated 
by the gratification of my curiosity. I conse- 
quently left the ground before the punishment 
liegan. I was however informed thai the €ttlprH 
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was stripped naked to the waist, with his hands 
tied before hinij and marched'between the rcrnks^^ 
preceded by a drum, and a soldier walking back- 
wards, with his bayonet presented to' the sufifer- 
er^s breast, to prevent him from going too fast. 
In this way, he was struck once by each soldier, 
officers going down on the outside of the ranks, 
to see that each man does his duty ; and if any 
one is suspected of not laying on hard enough, he 
receives, himself, a blow from the officer's cane. 
Sometimes the deserter has to retrace his steps, 
and as a regiment consists of from six hundred to 
a thousand, he must, on such an occ€»ion, receive 
from twelve hundred to two thousand, and even 
four thousand blows, which often proves fatal. 
To so high a pitch of despair were these soldiers 
carried by their sufferings, that many committed 
suicide, and one man shot himself near to my 
lodgings. 

I have seen, on the Continent, the dreadful in- 
strument of torture, called the picket^ and as the 
turf was *vom away around it, it was probably 
much used. A picket is. a stake standing about 
a foot out of the ground, and sharpened to about 
the size of an English sixpf'nce. A pole, a rod 
long, acting on a pivot, is supported by a neigh- 
borin|> wall, or a crutch like a well pole, and sim- 
ilar to that used for tying up slaves to be flogged, 
in the southern states. One hand of the sufferer 
is made fast to this pole, by a noose round the 
wrist, and the other end is depressed, by which 
he is elevated fn>m the ground, so that he caa 
scarcely touch it. Sometimes an upright post, 
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with a puUy^ by which the soldier is hoisted by 
the wrist, is used instead of the well pole. He 
has no alternative but to rest his bare foot on the 
sharp point of the stake, or to hang by one arm^ 
with the noose tightening round the wrist. 

The wooden horse I have never seen, as it 
has been for some time, I believe, discontinued, 
because it often ruptured the soldiers and render^ 
ed them unfit fur duty. It consisted of a rail, or 
sharp phnk, or two boards nailed together at a 
sharp angle, suptported by p9sts, six or seven feet 
high, placed on trucks, so as to be trundled 
round the camp. On this horsey infantry soldiers 
were made to ride, with their hands tied behind 
them, and muskets tied to their feet, as it wasjo- 
cularly said, to keep their horse from throwing 
them. 

Now, such punishments — equalled only in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition — may be necessary 
to preserve discipline in an army, a great part of 
the materials of which^s rescued from the galloT^, 
and transport ships ; for it is very common in 
ELgland, when his Majesty wants men, to offer a 
pardon to felons on condition of their entering the 
service. It is a very general remark, that the 
greatest cut throat makes the best soldier ; and 1 
never heard that a »an's being a scape^gallows 
degraded him below the level of his comrades. — 
And, indeed, why should it ? He has only to 
follow his old trade with a new license. I repeat 
what I asserted, in one of my first numbers, that 
the man who engages in war, for no other motive 
ihaB his pay, is but a hired cut throat-«-wh«tber 
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!l;s, hii9 epaulets be of gold or worsted,— and ifihc 
love of fame be his motive, bis character is but 
little if any better. 

The advocates of war plead, that it kills off 
many vile characters, and therefore it is necessa- 
ry, in order to purge the state of its peccant hu- 
mours. It must be allowed, that many such char- 
acters are disposed of by war ; but where one is 
^ot rid of, ten take his place— so that the state 
resembles the man, out of whom was cast an un- 
clean spirit, — which returned with seven others, 
wm-se than himself ; so that '^ the last state of 
that man was worse than the first.^' War pro- 
duces the characters necessary for war. The 
evil increases as the war continues, and it would 
be as wise to expect to cleanse the blotid by tiie 
itch, or any other loathsome disorder, as to ex- 
pect to purify the body politic by war. The camp 
is infectious. The few, wlio go there virtuous, if 
they return at all, generally return vicious, and 
carry the infection into our peaceful hamlets and 
the bosom of families. The majority of an arrpj 
Is vicious, or it is not. If it is, hovi cruel to force 
or inveigle honest men, with steady habits, into 
scenes of corruption and d^pravi^y ! If it is not^ 
how inhuman to expose the virtuous and woithy, 
to pestilence and murder 1 — and what becomes 
of the argument of the friends of war, founded on 
thp destruction of the vicious ? L<?t them take 
which horn of the dilemma they choose, and they 
are still opposed to common sense. 
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The consideration cf the custom of 

War in a religious point of view, 

] have not yet considered War in a religious 
point of view, because I supposed that that* was 
the peculiar province of the clergy, and because 
I concluded, that I was unable to do justice to the ' 
subject. 

That the spirit of war#is in direct opposition to 
the spirit of the gospel, no one, 1 believe, in these 
enlightened days, has the hardihood to deny. 
That the ambition of a military man is perfectly 
and entirely inconsistent with the humility of a 
christian, must be allowed by all. The age of 
Ignorance and barbarism and chivalry — in which 
men sought to recommend themselves at once to 
the favor of Heaven and the smiles of the fair, by 
acts of murder, committed, not only on the heath- 
en, whom it was thought a duty to destroy, but on , 
each other — have passed away, though some of 
its delusions have not entirely ceased. In the 
dark age9y courage was the only quality thought 
worthy of admiration ; and the use of the sword 
and the lance the only learning becoming a gen- 
tleman, and credoes, pater-nosters, and ave Ma- 
rias, the only devotion of a christian, and the fair 
sex fit for nothing but to adorn a tournament and 
crown the victors. * 

However poets and romancers may work up 
the adventures of brave knights and fair damsels 
into splendid pictures, to charm the imagination 
of inexperienced youth, no man would pow haz- 
ard the ridicole of the age, by wishing such scen^ 
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returned)— ^no philanthropist but must rejoice that 
mankind are^ in a measure^ emancipated from a 
state of ignorance, vassalage and thraldom, little 
superior to the negro slavery of the present day ; 
and no christian but must render devout thanks 
that the " glorious gospel of the blessed God'' 
has scattered the thick darkness, which covered 
the nations. Yes^ the change which has been al- 
ready effected, has been wrought by the ^fospel of 
peace ; and the change which is yet to be made, 
will be effected by the same means. Every bi- 
ble society is in fact a peace society. 

Yet much remains to be done. MuChof'that 
blind admiration of personal courage, without re-^ 
gard to end or object, remains. Murder, havoc 
and desolation, yet, in some decree, receive the 
countenance of christians, and the approbation of 
the fair sex. Professint; christians yet rush into 
the deadly conflict, and glory in sending fellow- 
immortals to that grave, where there is neither 
pardon nor repentance, — to that judgment seat 
for which they are totally unprepared, — to that 
place <' where the worm dieth not, and the fire 19 
not quenched" — whence " the smoke of their tor- 
ment shall rise up forever and ever." 

As I fed myself altogether unequal to this sub- 
ject,! shall close this number, by a quotation from 
^* the Herald of Peace," published in England. 
Vol. II, p. 173. 

" Were warriors to die like the horses which 
bear them into the rage of battle, were there no 
existence aAer the present life, no account to be 
Siven 10 at a future uibunaj^ no heaven to be lost 
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•r gained, no region of unspeakftble and eternal 
misery to be avoided or partaken of, then would 
the soldier's folly in throwing away bis life be less 
conspicuous, and the prince's criminality in urf* 
ing his subjects on to their destruction, be less 
heinous. But the case is not so. After death 
comes the judgment : after time is concluded 
comes eternity ; after the day of probation b end- 
edy comes heaven or hell, as the unalterable, the 
eternal residence of everv man To die is at all 
times and under all circumstances, a solemn mat« 
ler. To depart hence unpardoned, unsanctiiied, 
and consequently unsaved, is the prelude to weep» 
ikig and wailing and gnashing of teeth for ever. 
Now, when we consider an army of one hundred- 
thousand: men marching on to a campaign, in 
which they will slay perhaps two-thirds of asnu* 
Bierous an army, of their adversaries, and leave 
two-thilcds of their own number dead on the rlain 
•x^when we consider the awful profaneness wh^cb 
pervades such a connected host of men in theur 
general manners, the rage and lust and murder 
that op«'rate in the hour of battle and in the clay of 
plunder-— when we call to mind, that in the verj 
heat and full exercise of all these unhallowed pas* 
sions and pursuits of their souls they are dismissed 
to the righteous tribunal of heaven^ there to be 
judged by Him Who hath commanded all men to 
love each other as brethren — when we n^d as 
from the lips of this Judge himself, that there is 
neither repentance nor reformation in the erave^ 
that at death he who is unholy must remain unho- 
^ stilly and he tiwi Is filthy must raaaia Sbbg 



^iy thai tt^hki^ ^ifbsfch d^Mh tan mum Itm 
Ins kifigdom*^wheii I flqr w^Ats r»#eet'iL8ire 
fate on the heaps of slaughtered warrioi^, Q 
what ean ehaiity hs^ fiirnish to soetii o^ 
grief «r allay our feai^ as to ^e final state 4>t 
bjr far the greater ^rtion of all who are thus un- 
timely cut off f Whtft ^ladow etf a plea worthy 
one moment's hearing can thfose princes and sen* 
aftors advance in jusitificatfon of th^r eondnct, or 
in extenuation of all the accvoralated and eternal 
misery they have brought on so Many of their fel* 
low creatures, whose immortattty Is now thekr 
greatest eorse, because they bave passed away 
frdm this state of probation nntalled by thehr 
Maiter, and unprepared to gite up their account ? 
They have closed their period of time, but not 
repemed^^^nifllied their days, but not reformed. 
They have ^ed in the perpetration of aeu which 
God has Yorbidd^y and sealed, for ever sealed, 
th<^ tttispeakable) their eternal Inisery f^ 



The same subjed covMnued. 

Irestfjnethetobjevrof my last mimber,-^riz. 
tbe coDsideratioB of the casioni of war, in a reii* 
gioDs point of view^^ardy to alknr myself an 
opportMiity to apologise to the Ibir sex, for an ei^ 
for I bad falita into, rather from ignorance, than 
indiiiation« 

Id c^ymg an abridgement of my 14th nmh 
bar, wlteblboodlior of tbafriaMl of Tm» m 
4 
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m» the honor to insert in hia valuable miscellany 
-^n dlusion to whut I had reojarked oo female 
writers— he observes, " The author of this re- 
mark did not then <' recollect/' if he had seen, 
what has been written on this interesting subject 
by Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Cappe^ 
and Mrs. Scbimmelpenninck, These are writers 
of no ordinary '^ eminence.^' They may hot have 
written long essays on war ; but each of themi 
has written some things on this barbarous prac- 
tice, which would do honor to any writer^ wheth- 
er male or female." 

I ipust confess, that owing to my limited read** 
ing, I had not then ever seen any of the produc- 
tions of the abovementioned ladies on the subject 
of war ; tl^pugh I acknowledge their eminence. 
I render mv most hearty thanks to Philo Pacifi- 
cus, (ox his timely and welcome correction. In 
e.rder \o ipake the ^' amende honourable" to the 
sex, and because I feel conscious I cannot do bet- 
ter, I close this number by a quotation from a fe- 
male writer of distinction^ v\z. the abovenamed 
Mrs^ Schimmelpenninck. It is quoted from her 
<( Biblical Fragments," into the Herald of Peace, 
vol. II, p. 229. 

*^ If the remarks above made are just, respeet- 
ing the retribution of legislative justice, what room 
ghatl be found for the horrible devastations of war F 
fiy which, from the time of Cain, the first mur- 
derer, mankind, in the spirit of Cain, have pre- 
gented the horrible spectacle of brethren of the 
game family, armed against each other ! How 
dreadful IS It to cQQsider^that such aceneiof human 
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*laughter And butchery should still continue U 
desolate the earth ; though the religion of the 
iPrince 6f Peace has been preabhed for 1800 
years ! And that, although the armies mutually 
engaged in slaughtering each other, both, perhaps, 
profess that religion which bids them love as breth- 
ren, and which hds declared, that * no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in him ;^ and that, * he 
that saith he is in the light, and hateth his broth« 
er, is in darkness even until now ;' a religion 
which has prohibited the practice not only of in- 
dividual murder, but that of war, and which has 
forbidden it^in every form, probably, in which it 
can be prohibited. 

1st. In principle. 'From whence come wars 
and fightings amongst you ?' (i. e. those profess- 
ing to be Christians.) * Come they not hence, 
even of your lusts, that Virar in your members : 
ye lust, and have not ; ye kill, and desire to havej 
and cannot obtain ; ye fight and war, yet ye' 
have not, because ye ask not.' 

2d\y. In the outward act. * Thbd ^halt not 
kill.' ' No murderer hath eternal life abiding in 
him.' ^ All they that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword.' * Do violence to rto man.' 

3dly. As to the spirit of war, when proceed- 
ing from vengeance. * Vengeance is mine ; 1 
will repay, saith the Lord.' * He that loveth not 
his brother, abideth in death.' * Whosoiever hat- 
eth his brother is a murderer' * He that hateth 
his brother h in darkness.' * Love your enemies ; 
hiess them that curse you ; do good to those that 
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b»te vouy aod pray ibr those that dcipUefiiUy w» 
y«i/ 

4thly. War a eqaaUy forbiddeo as a resort of 
lelf-defence. * Thou shalt not do evii| that good 
may come.' ^ Cursed U he that trusteih lo an 
am of jjesh.' ' Thoq shalt not kill.^ < TiU 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one titde shall 
m na wise pass from the lav till aU he fulfilled*' 
^ Wbdora is better than weapons of war.' 

Fifthly. As to authorisung others to break tha 
cUviiie law. ^ Whosoever, therefore, shall bveak 
one of these commandments and shall teach men 
fOy he shall he called least in the kinodom of faeav* 
en.' 

Accordingly, we find that, even u&der the old 
eovenant, which was less spiritual, and in which 
many things were allowed for the Imrdness of 
men's hearts. ; David, though a nan, in mMiyva- 
aipec^, after Qed's own heart, was not sufiWred to 
build the house of God, Bi&oiiusE RS was a biah 
OF BLOOD. Well might we be astooiahed, sesh 
lag that the horrors of war are thus in every pos- 
sible form forbidden, both as to the principle an4 
the eiitward act, that wars should still contiuae la 
desolate Christendom ! AjaA still aMMre astonish- 
ed might we well he, that in the ranka of battle 
are to be found many man who ave undeniably 
Christians ; and some who are eroioeatly, and, 
in other respects, exensplarily so; and whose wish 
Qo douht, it is in all cases, to walk in obedienoe to 
Christ, Whilst then, we cannot too strei1|^y lay 
before our readers the enormity of the practice, 
and its entire and total inconsistency with Chris- 
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tiaii principles^ we cannot too much also bear i}^ 
mind, nor inculcate the great allowance that is to 
be made for early education, association, and halK 
hs ; and the difficulty and length of time before 
we submit habits, in which we have been trained, 
as matters oi^ course, to the standard of general 
principles ; and, above all, to the standard of the 
sanctuary. Christianity in our eWn hearts^ as in 
that of others ; in governments, as in individu- 
als, ' is a light in a dark place ;' but, blessed be 
God ! ^ it is a light that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.' Whilst, then, we are 
bound faithfully to. point out the inconsistency of 
these things, we are not to depart from the respect 
due to those otherwise excellent individuals, to 
whose consciences ^hese truths have probably not 
been presented. ' We have but to look into our 
own hearts, to see how possible it is to be truly a 
believer j and yet to be a very imperf ct belie ver^ 
both as to instruction and practice. Faith may be 
genuine, though the in'struction and practi e are 
progressive^ We wish, then, clearly to be under# 
stood as meaning no injurious or disrespectful re^^ 
flections on those who have not V^t brought war 
to thfe test of 9<^ri pture tight. In how many points 
b our own conscience now enlightened, on which 
k was nninfojpnaed even af short tiine since ^ and 
in how many more will it be enlightened, in 
which it is now, in entire obscuritv ! Far be it 
from us not to grant the forbeararict^ we so much 
need. Th« word is as the teamen ; it may be tru*' 
ly hidden in the heart, though it has not yet j^ 
vaded the whole of its avenues, JMainr Irerti tit 
4* 
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4oubt ia the days of Qaeen Mary and ESisabetfa^ 
consciemious persecutors, respectively of Protes- 
tanes and Catholics ; who would now shudder at 
the thpurht. We need go no farther hack than 
the excellent Mr. Newton, to find a truly good 
nan who for many years was unconvinced d the 
iniquity of that trade of blood, the Slave Trade* 
Sixty years ago^ many uo doubt excellent men^ 
had never thought on its enormity : now, there 
are few, indeed, to be foond, even amongst men 
of common humanity, who would advocate H* 
Just so^ we now believe, that many of the most 
eicellent men patronize war. But, blessed be 
God ! the light of the Prince of Peace 13 spread- 
ing ; and the number of those who are children 
of peace is daily increasing. In a oeniury, may 
not the children of God look back with surprise 
on their past inconsistency V* 
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l%e same Buiyect cmUhmed. 

I most beg the indulgence of my readers for 
laave to continue the subject of my two last pa- 
pers to a third cemmnnication, because I feel de- 
sirous, that abler peps that) mine should engage 
in shewing tfe inconsistency of a spirit of waif, 
with the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel.-^ 
For this reason, I would make one more extract 
ftota the writings of Mrs. Scbimmelpenninckjifrom 
t-hich It will appear that she had already antici- 
psted maiv of my idoaa on the s^bjoct of w«r* I 
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trusty it may lead the attention of my ^aijc coun^* 
try womeo to the «ape subject, lo hopes to excite 
them to an emulatioa of h«r praise-worthy exam* 
pie : — for they have an inflaence, of which they 
aeejn unconaiciQUSy and it is in their power, not on? 
ly lika the Sabine women lo prevent the daughter 
of their husbands & fathers, but by tbe careful ed- 
ucation of their children, and the eocojgiragement 
they might give to peace iwriQCiplefb to baaisb 
war from civilized soci^y. 

^^ Not have we reason to believe ow hope vain, 
that the light is spreading : and in no country 
more rapidly than in onr awn. May we hail the 
Ugh^ and (9i^y we eaci^ in our individual instance, 
seek lo spread it more abundaa^y ; i^d that not 
only by inculcating it pieceptively, and by suh* 
mittiQg thex>pp0site principles to the toucbstoiie 
of Scripture ; but 9|)ove aU, may we spread it hy 
example ; hy cultivating^ in omr own individual 
capacity, a meeln ai^ cpjiet spirit ; hy not r^ 
turning evil for evil, but good for evil. May 
we, a3 far as in us lies, endeavor to live peacea- 
bly with all men ; knowing ' that the wrath of 
man woj:keth n|M the r^hteousness ofGkid.' If 
it must he that an alienation subsits, either in pal^ 
lie parties or domestic circle, let not the spirit or 
ihi^ practice of alienation sub«st with us; and 
let no andeavior for peace be wanting on onr side. 
If an ofieoece he, let it not come through ns .; let 
•nothing he thought too dear a sacrifice for peaee, 
' hut a ^Qod coDa(^noe. Never let us ^get that 
we are disciples of that Almighty God, whe took 
apon him hMnan nature, to shed his Uoom} for 
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those wtiD finned against him ; and wko^ being 
sinned against, waited not to be entreated, but 
was the first to beseech them to be reconciled to 
God. Nor let the Christian only seek peace and 
ensue it himself, but seek to cultivate the spirit of 
peace in his honsehold. How many of the a* 
tnusemedts and empjpyments furnished to chil- 
dren, seeiti as though intended to stir up eVery 
evil principle of violence aiid pride^ ever latent 
in the human heart ! The gun, the dfUm, thc^ 
sword, which is so often and so injudiciously the 
child's first pla3rthing; and the classic pages, 
both of poets and histoi^ians, furnished by their 
masters, seem expressly calculated to foster every 
principle of pride, resistance and rebellion ; 
which is most contrary to the spirit of Him who 
was eminently meek and lowly in heart, and who 
returned not evil for evil. How different should 
be the course of that consistent parent who truly 
wishes his children to be followers of the Prince 
of Peace ! Were every Christian individual to 
bear these things in his heart, how great a diffet- 
ence would the face of society soon prcfsent ! 
Though at presient the time seems afar off, let ns 
not despair. The Christian Ims an encourage*- 
ment in his endeavors, which the itian of the 
world can ne^^ have in any mere temporal pur> 
suit ; the mB^ of God, the Spirit of God, and 
the promise of God, go forth with him ; ' nor 
shall God's Word return unto him toid, witkout 
having accotnplished that for which He sent it.^ 
The Christian, ' who sows in teai^,' may not see 
it in the body ; but< he shdl one day/ though 
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in the spirit, ' see the ^hundant harvest/ Nor 
is there any cause in which the Christian may 
trust with more codidence than in the holy cause 
of peace ; of Him who came, in a spiritual 
sense, to give peace on earth and good will to 
«ien ; and whose religion, received into the 
heart, wonid also e«temall)r bear that fruit in the 
coMhiet ; and that it wiU one day do so, we have 
the fiyi promise, (Isaiah xi. 9.) ^ Tiiey shall 
ma hurt oor destroy in all my holy mountain ; 
br the earth shaH be lutl of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.' (Chap. ii. 
2-«-4. * And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, that the mountain of the Lord's house shall 
bo established in the top of the mountains, it 
shall be exaked above the hills ; and all nations 
ahaU flow unto it. And many people shall go 
aod say, Come ye, aod let os go up to the moun- 
tain of die Lord, to the house of the God of Ja- 
cob, and he will toach us of his ways, and We 
will walk in his paths ; for out of Zion shall go 
ferth the law, and the word of the Lord from Je- 
msaleoi. And he shall judge among the nations, 
aad flhaM rebuke many people ; and they shall 
beat thar swords into ploughshares, and their 
spean iuto pruning hooks : nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more/ Well may we thee, in the mean- 
time, aiddress our Christian brethren and sisters 
hi tito concluding words of the prophet : (Isaiah 
H. 5.) * O house of Jacob, come n^ and let us 
wdk m the light of the Lord.' " 
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Inconsistent conduct of Christians* 

No one, who fully believes the Holy Scriptures, 
can have the least doubt, that the time must as-< 
6u redly come, when peace shall prevail over the 
whole earth — when '^ nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any nupre/' Those who say, that this prophecy 
will not be fulfilled, deny the inspiration of the 
Stripcures. With such we have nothing to do, ^ 
being persuaded, that they will '' wax worse and 
worse.'' But 1 acknowledge, we are not to ex- 
pect universal peace, until the whole world shall 
be converted to the christian religion ) and I ful- 
ly believe that this universal conversion can nev- 
er take place, until professing christians cease 
to outrage every principle of that gospel^ which 
they are earnestly ei^leavoring to disseminate. 
What a glaring contrast between the principles 
of the christian religion and the practice of chris- 
tians, must strike the minds of the heathen, to 
whom the gospel is preached ! How most such 
inconsistency put an insuperable bar to their con- 
version ! How must every Heathen, like the 
emperor of China, be prejudiced against a reli- 
gion, the professors of which, to use the words 
of the emperor, <' have whitened -all the coun- 
tries, where they have obtained a footing with 
human bones !'' 

It is not, principally, from the open opposers 
of Christianity, nor from those, who while they 
take the name, denythepowerofit, that we havo 
most to fear : for happily, the number of both r& 
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daily diminishing. But our efforts are paralyzeil 
by the inconsistency the unbelieving, and the luke- 
warm christian ; those, who say " The time is 
not come that the Lord's house should be built." 
—Those who say, it is God's work, and nothing' 
that man can do will advance the predicted peri- 
od, it is useless to reason witji such people, un* 
til we see them sincfre in their objections, and 
that they use the same arguments, and pursue the 
same conduct, in their own affairs \ until we seo 
them neglecting to sow in the spring, because 
'^ the time is not come" when they shall gather 
the crop, and believing that nothing they can dQ 
will alter the decree of God with respeet to 4heir 
harvest, and that this decree will be fulfilled, 
whether they sow or not. To such men I say^ 
that now is the time for exertion. Say not ye, 
^ There are yet four montl^s, and then cometh 
thp harvest ? Behold, I say unto you, Tift up 
ypur fyes, apd look on the fields ; for they are 
white already to harvest. And he that r<^apotb 
recelveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life e- 
ternal ; that both he tl^at spweth« and he that 
reapeth, may rejoice together." ' Tei," the time, 
yea even the set time,' to favour Zion is come." 
Never, since the advent of the Prince of Peac^ 
has there been a season more auspicious for pro- 
Ofiotingthe principles of peace, and the friends of 
peace ought to snati^h the golden opportunity. 
Peace prevails almost throughout the world. 
The passions seem lulled to rest. The time is 

East, when military glory was the only path to 
onor and pref<^rment. Christians of every set^. 
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are dropfHog tMr eomentioiis ; aod are emolouB 
ealy, xmo shall do most to advaoce tke Redeem- 
er's kingdom in tk? world. The sav^ id tatted^ 
and the t>rar tMi h sttspenM in the ia»sioiary 
ball : at)d we have reason to exckiiB, what God 
lioth wroaght ! Lifht among iibiiHDfid cliriMiafle 
is extending. Bible societies a^e sending the pre- 
cious word of Ood to every man^s door '; the ti^ct 
is to be seen in every cottage ; and sabbatb 
schools are teaching children the princif^es of 
^e peaceable religion of Jesus. The nextgtuer* 
atimmtl he different from ike I^lsH, AU thi^ 
in the short term of lees than twenty yea^s ! and 
not a step is taken Without man'd instriHnentali* 
ty ! Is this a time for despair-— a time fer lukO- 
warmness-<^»^ time for a christian to fold his 
arms, and look on to see others made Gk>d's hon^ 
ored instruments ? Morality forbids it. Philan^ 
thropy forbids it. Religion forbi<k it. God 
jfbfbids it. No^lettM press fortrard. ^ SuceeMS 
is as sure as the gospel is frue.^ 



ObJecUans t0 peace principles consid^ 

erta. 

It is objected against the friends Of pea(:e, tbsft 
they #ill never accomplish their object^ and diat 
there will be more or lesft war, so long as the 
World i^all stand. I hate enctoavordd, in my 
kst, te refine that objection^ byargutiients drawi 
ftom the woi^ of God, die siir'o word of proj^t- 
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cy. But td thdse on WhoM HtMk arguments will 
not prevail, we may adduce moral reasoning and 
hitfofical facts* 

The great objection against the promulgatioil 
of the principles of peace is, that they would 
r^ftder the nation that receives them a prey to 
more warlike neighbours. This argument is not 
supported by fact, nor by reasoning from the 
common principles of moral suasion. On the 
coirtrary, those nations that have made the great- 
est military preparations have, in consequence of 
those very preparaUond, been most frequently 
engaged in wai* ; while those nations, which have 
shown no Will, nor even ability, to act on the of* 
fensive, have been most- at peace. Monai-chs 
make war chiefly for glory, and there is no glory 
in attacking the peaceable and unoffending. If 
they make war for an extension of territory ; 
they instantly excite the jealousy of other warliko 
states, who will neVer see a peaceable neighbour 
conquered, and by that means, the ^ower of 
another state^ already too strong, increased. 
Hbtorical factS) drawn from the history of £u* 
rqpe, might be quoted to prove these assertlens ) 
but that would too much eoltarge my communi*' 
cation, and it would be unnecessary to the great* 
er part of my readers. I would just observe, bow 
few have been the changes in the territory of the 
European statcfs, for the last hundred years, af- 
ter all their wars. It is true Poland has been 
dismembered ;-^httt Poland uNm a nation of war^ 
riors, and retained more of the ancient feudal 
and warlike diaaiiOrs than ntj other state in 
5 
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l^«rope ; wbi*cb proresi that a wariike spirit is 
at least «^ better defence of a nation than tk 
peaceable disposition. On the contrary, the ai»- 
lient Hanse towns flourished beyond all example, 
until they became a military power, which soon 
ruined them ; and the modern Hanse towns, 
though weak and without a military force, have 
stood unmoTed amid all the convulsions of £u« 
rope. It is true, that in 1806 Hamburg was tak- 
en by the French ; yet it suffered less than more 
warlike cities. 

But we have another forcible consideration to 
offer, which is^ that it is not probable, that peace 
principles will prevail in one country alone, to the 
exclusion of all others. On the contrary, w-^ 
see that the light of truth on this subject, which 
arose simultaneously in this country and in Eng- 
4and, has spread ^already, though in dim twilight, 
not only over a great part of Europe, but has 
dawned in the East Indies : has enlightened the 
islands of the Pacific ocean, and glimmered even 
in South America. Whatever maf have been the 
first intentions of the Holy Alliance, thenr unho- 
ly conduct, in making war in Spain, has roused a , 
burst of indignation and contempt in the civiliz* 
ed world, which is a sure indication of a great 
change in public opinion, and which the crown- 
ed heads themselves cannot but ft^el. Peace prin- 
ciples are spreading wider and wider every day ; 
and the nations most forward in adopting thm> 
wHl cover themselves with a glory, which will 
endure, long after the names of heroes and oC 
cojaquerors shall have rotted in oUivipn. 



The influence of every indhridual^ wbo engage 
es in the cause of peace, however weak his taU 
•ntS; extends from pole to pole ; tho' that infltt» 
ence may not be perceptible. Vast as is the 
ocean, take one drop from it, and it is no longer 
the same. What then must be the influence of 
such nations as Great Britain and America — the 
most enlightened, the most free, and the most 
happy in the world ? It is great, powerful and 
overwhelming ; and it must and will prevail* 
We see what their influence has been en the slave 
trade — no christian nation now dares openly de- 
fend it. Their influence has been felt in the dis- 
semination of Christian knowledge, by bible, mis- 
sionary and tract societies : and shall it not be 
felt, when they endeavour to difiuse the very 
spirit of all these institutions ? 

As we have eneouragement, from the fact thai 
the slave trade, religious persecutions, witchcraft, 
and other delusions have been abolished ; so we 
have encouragement from the fact, that whare 
nations have adopted the peace policy, it has 
succeeded . I have already mentioned the H anse 
towns, and formerly alluded to the Quaker gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania, wj^ich preserved peace 
and quietness for 70 years among hordes of sav- 
ages ; and also to the history of the Jews, who 
left their cities defenceless when they went up to 
Jerusalem, yet no one desired their land. What 
then have christians and philanthropists to do, 
hut to press forward, and secure a glorious aiul 
bloodless victory ? 
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Jtn mppml to all orders 4md condi^ 

tions of Men, 

There is a loud call on all orders and condi- 
tions of men, to seize with avidity the present 
favorable season for disseminating the principles 
of peace. Let us not wait until the angry pas- 
sions of mankind are excited by designing men ; 
yntil the alarm of war shall be sounded^ and thQ 
remonstrances of reason and religion drowned ia 
^ the confused noise of the warrior/^ Then, 

" Toa twigbc M W19U ffo HiumI upon theli6A«h : 
** 4ad bid the a^ lo 'b«t« tu WMtckd rour : 
" You might m w«11 plead pit/ with t^ wolf," 

Ib the preMnt ^oiet state of the world, no age,' 
9BX or con4i^ion is ex#i«pted froiii the imperious 
<luty of endeavoring to make <^ our peace like a 
yiver/^ gMitly flowing ftfid widemng^ until it be- 
cf^eaei ^< a sen without a shore.'^ 

Are you a legislator ? Use every means in 
your poaper to encourage a pacific disposition to- 
ward other nations. "The late arrangement be- 
tween this country and Great Britian, by which 
* privateering against each ether is abolished, is a 
glorious victory, of the principles of peace. The 
miitual right of searching vessels suspected of be- 
ing engaged in the slave trade, is another victo- 
ry : for slavery and war are almost synonymous. 
Abolish slainery, and many wars in Africa will 
cease. Abolish war^ and much slavery in Europe 
wiM cease. 

Are you a private citizen ? Make the most 
•f year suffrage in favour of peace. Never cast 
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m Vote in fevcMir of a man, who has haen gmky of 
private war, or an encourager of public hostilities. 
Seek those meUy as well as things, that maka for 
peace, — considering that '' righteousness exaltetb 
a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people." 
Can you conscientiously vote for ooe, who has 
broken the laws of his country by private revenge 5 
and imbrued his hand in the blood of a fellow ci- 
tizen, and who glories in it ? Or can you support 
a man, for office, who is for settling every trivial 
difference, with a foreign nation, by the sword, 
regardless of the misery he brings on his own 
country, and the danger to which he exposes your 
property, liberty, morals and eternal salvation .* 
Bear in mind that the reformation of a nation 
from warlike to peaceable- habits, like all other 
reformations, must begin with the people. Rul- 
ers, under every form of government, are india- 
ed to war, because it strengthens their hands, in- 
creases their power, flatters their ambition, en- 
larges their patronage, and fills their pockets. 

Are you an author ? — a poet ? — a man of let- 
ters ? Your influence on public opinion is greaf . 
It was said by an Athenian, that he cared not 
who made the laws, so that he made the music, 
intimating that music had more infloence on pop- 
ular opinion than the laws had. If this is the 
case with bare sounds how niucli more whea 
sound is accompanied wiUi sentiment ! The ef- 
fect of '< national aiis," as they were called, in 
arousing a blood thirsty spirit, was witnessed in 
the French revolution. The verses of Homer 
and Virgil, and the prose of Zeaopbon and Livy^ 
5* 
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hym dwMmmcb tg toep.np a war spirit m tba 
wgM ; and it is not to be donbtedl, that ab op- 
posilechiuracller oftbfir wopksywoiild have bad 
a contrary eSdct. A pastoral song representing 
the h^^py Ufe of a Svriss peasant^ and imitating 
die lookig of oowsy ndien susig among the Swiss 
aoldion, in the French anny, bad such an effect 
as to make them desert in great nanbers, ao that 
the Fren<^ oAoers probibitnl the singing of it on 
pain of death. If then you ate an author, and a 
friend of peace, yon oug^t set te omit any op* 
pomunity fif giving your td^mony in its favour ; 
and whenever you are caJied on to describe the 
circumstaooBs of a battle, or the character of a 
tranriOF by profession, itis your duty to f>ot both 
in a proper point of view ; that the tender minds 
of youth, which are just taking their hem, may 
* not recetsre from you a wrong directios. Charles 
I2ih, <of Swoden, while studying Latin in his 
3ioath, had his raind kiditeaced brjr reading the 
life of Alexander the great by Quiotus Curtins ; 
so that the Roman historian became accessary to 
all the iBHrders which Chadlcs committed in £o- 
tope. 
Are you a scAdier by profession ? Remember the 
injunction of John the Baptist, the ibrenmnor of 
our Saviour ; ^^ Do vi(^eoce to no man.'^ Exam* 
loe the principles of the Christiaa religion with 
impartiality, and then if you can conscfeotioosly 
Mow your t»ade<-^o it. If not,--«i4eriously ask 
yourself thisquestion: ^<What shall it profit a man 
to gain the whole world and lose his oam soul ?*< 
Th^ ahortnesSjofmy renuubkig paper admon- 
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ishes me, that k m tkne t9 (baw tOMrds « eoS' 
elusion. Id fine tfaen^ there is no station in sodh 
ety, in which a wan aiay not be useful in dtsseiBr 
inating the principles of peace. Aad if he doisg 
no more than barely give his testimony in favour 
of peace principles by joining a peace society^ 
and purchasing and distributing peace tracts, it 
will not liise its effect, nor will he lose his rewi^rd. 
In conversing a few days ago, with a gentleman 
of talents and influence, and also a pr^esser of 
religion, I asked ht» if he belonged to the peace 
society ? No.-«-I expressed my surprise. *^ I 
have not the least doubt,^ said he,^< that the cus- 
tom of war is in direct opposition to the ChHs- 
ttan religion ; and I am so fully convinced, that I 
have no occasion for reading any thing further 
on tho subject.'^ He might as well have said, 
that as he was perfectly well convinced of the 
truth of the christian religion, he had bo occasion 
for a bible« It is as much the duty of eveiy 
friend ot peace to give public testimony in favour 
of it, as it is of a christian to make a profession of 
religion. By becoming a member of a peace so- 
ciety, a man puts the weiglit of his character into 
the 8C{^e of peace. By buying their publications, 
he increases their funds. By reading ^em, he 
strengthens his principles, — fills his mouth with ^ 
arguments,— 4eams the most effectual way of ^ir- 
thering the cause of peace, and how to act in 
concert with others. By circulating them, he 
serves the cause of peace by making known its 
prindples,aod very probably will make converts. 
I speak firon experience ; for it was by reading a 
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few numbers of the Friend of Peace, casually 
lent me by a friend, that ray attention was called 
to the subject, and I renouhced my former sent!' 
ments, and became an advocate for peace. 



Appeal to professors of Religion. 

I would address a few words on the subject of 
permanent and universal peace to professors of 
religion. 

Too long have you left the cause of peace to 
bare philanthropists and men of the world. It \a 
full time to ask you, <^ What do ye more than 
others ?" You may answer, that you do all you 
can to spread the Gospel ; that you are a mem^ 
ber of a missionary, a bible and a tract society^ 
and probably of an education and Sunday school 
society, and that you subscribe for tlie religioiur 
publications of the day. You have done well^ 
and, I have no doubt, reap a full recompense of 
reward in your own bosoms. But how can Christ 
tian nations expect the blessing of God on their 
exertions, to extend the Gospel of peace, while 
they bite and devour one another ;" while they 
prize more the honor which cometh from men^ 
than that which cometh from God. While 
christians worship military glory, with what face 
can they pretend to convert the Hindoo from the 
worship of Juggernaut, not more foolish, and less 
bloody, than their own. The reproach of the 
Emperor of China yet tingles in my ears. Yes, 
** Christians* have whitened, with human bones, 
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the countries th^y htive conquered^ or converted/*'* 
If men were to be dragooned into the kiQgdora oC 
Heaven, then indeed, the Knights of the Teuton- 
ic order, and the '^ booted apostles" of later times, 
might do much execution. But our religion is 
**pur(!y peacenbley guttle j easy to he entreattdy 
full of inercy and of good fruits J* What wiH 
the enquiring Hindoo think, whan he sees our 
conduct to each other ? It is more natural for 
him, to judge of the Christian religion, by the 
conduct of its professors, than by its precepts. . 
How must he detest the religion of those, who 
have sailed thousands of leagues, to roh and plun- 
der him, and then fight with each ether for his 
spoils ? 

Now, what have you done to aid the cause of 
peace ? On tl>e contrary, are there not many of 
you, who are not ashamed to appear vain of mil- 
itary habiliments, and to glory in military titles ? 
I do not say, that you cannot do this, and be 
christians. But I do say xhM ywif practice Is in 
direct opposition to the religion you profess. I 
put it to your consciences whether you can return 
from a military review, — from such scenes of 
profanity and intemperance as arc there generally 
exhibited,— from the loaded table, the flowing 
bowls, the equivocal toasts, the indecent jests and 
songs, and ribaldry, which too frequeritly succeed 
—can you return from such scenes, and call your 
(amily around you, and close the day by prayer. 
In a spirit and temper agreeable to the religion 
you profess f From what I have seen of militia 
reviews and balls, I am of opinion, that the latter 
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are purity itself when compared to the othert^ 
How can you reconcile the humility, meeknew 
and beflevolence of the christian character — which 
teaches us " in honor to prefer one another" — with 
the pride, contention, intrigue and cabal of a m*- 
litia election, in which every one endeavors ** ut- 
terly to supplant his brother ?^> Though a proud 
and vain-glorious worldling may gratify his ambi- 
tion, by displaying his epaulets in the tented field, 
it is difficult to conceive what congruity with hw 
pious feelings, a humble christian can find, if 
placed in the same situation. 

When we look into your houses, how fiequenl- 
ly do we see their walls hung with pictures of 
sieges and battles, and portraits of generals and 
conquerors, and the books in your children's 
handsj^of that description which cherishes military 
ardour', and gives them a thirst for military glory, 
and their very toys of a warlike character. 

« These things ought not so to be.'' There 
ought to be some difference between the profes- 
sors of the peaceable religion pf Jesus Christ, and 
those who worship the god of this world. By 
such conduct you sanction war with all its horrid 
consequences : you lower the standard of chris- 
tian perfection, and bring a reproach on the holy 
name by which you are called. 

To pass from the things which you have done, 
to those which ybu have left undone, I would a- 
gain inquire what you have done to advance the 
principles of peace 7 You believe that the cus- 
tom of war is in direct opposition to the christian 
religion. What have you done to check its pror 
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gress-— what to countenance., and support those 
philauthrepjsts and christians^ who are endeavor- 
ing to stem the current, and give a right direction 
to public opinion ? Shall this work be taken out 
of your hands by men of the world ? Shall they. 
go before you in inculcating the principles of the 
religion you profess ? Will you be content with 
the profession, and leave the practice to them? 
But little is required of you. Had you been bid- 
den to ^^ do some great thing/' you probably, 
would have done it with alacrity. But it is ne- 
cessary only to give your testimony — to pray 
heartily for the cause — to contribute a few cents 
annually to the funds of the Peace Society— ^to 
read the tracts they publish yourself, and lend 
them to your neighbours. Could you not induce 
tWQy three, or more of your town, or neighbour- 
hood, to join in a reading peace society ; and by 
aaannual subscription of twelve, twenty-five, or 
£fty cents, procure the tracts which have been 
published in this country, or perhaps from Eng- 
land ? You have this to encourage you, that you 
cannot fail of success. 

Perhaps the labour of drafting a constitution, 
/ora diffidence of putting yourself forward, may 
keep you back. In order to obviate this difficut- 
iy, the proprietor of the Mirror has generously 
^engaged to print a sufficient nnmber of copies of 
A draft of a constitution, which has lately been a- 
^opted by a peace society in the interior of this 
#tateyand to distribute them gratis with his paper, 
^n^ alteration you please may be made. Mgka 
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tlie ftttismpti kbA the success will surpass your ez« 
pectation.* 

There ts an ailvantage attending peace socle- 
lies which should not be overlooked : which is, 
that ail persons, of every sect and denomination of 
teligloncan unite in tbem'-*professors & uon pro- 
fessors^ — christians and philanthropists ; and it 
will be foundy that the greater are yonr exertions 
ilk favour of peace^ the greater wiH be the peace 
weim&f^ yourselves^ '^ The tniddie wall of parti- 
tion/' which has too long separated christians, 
will, in this instance, he ^^ so lowered> that they 
nay shake hands over it ;'' and if there be any 
Strife^ ir wi41 be who shall do most to favour ^* the 
things which make for peace^and things whereby 
you may edify one another.'' 

On this ground also, those who allow the law-^ 
fulness of defeimve war, can heartily meet those 
who deny it. All christians must agree in de- 
nouncing offensive war as perfectly inconsistent 
with the precepts of their religmn. Let them 
earnestly endeavor to disseminate the principles 
of peace, and then there will be no occasion to 
difibr about the lawfulness of defensive wars, for 
they will cease. I call on you^ professing chris- 
tians^ to eitert yourselves to " do what you can" 
to advance the cause of Peace; and may " the 
Ood of all peaeo" crown your labours with suc- 
cess. 

*Tbe proprietor of thd diriitiail Btirroi: eauiied a i;6tid 
ntifftlier of Ihdse drafts to be dietributed. One peacf) Boefetj 
httfr bean sinee fonmed, wbieb has adopted ibis conBtitutioa ; 
and some others are in progress. A copy, with a little ilv 
teratioD, will ba found in tht appandix. 
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Appedttd MI/nMefs of the Cfosptt 

It is with muchdif&dence and respect^ that I at- 
teoipt to address the Rev. Clergy, of all denom** 
inatioDSy on the subject of war. But as I think 
tiiat my series of essays would be incoaaplete 
without an appeal to them, — and that ihe^ have 
not *^ done what they coaLd'^ in the cause of 
Peace, — and that duty is paramount to all other 
considerations, I shall tenture to suggest to tbem 
a few considerations. 

it is triie, indeed, that th^ gospel praclaims 
'^ t*eace on earth and good will to men ;'' and that 
the principles of peace are strongly inculealsd 
{torn the beginning to the end of it. it follows^ 
of course, that whenever they preach the gospel^ 
they must, if faithful, inculcate the princ^les of 
peace. But the fault is^ that they fail in the ap- 
plication of those principles to actual conduct. 
Kayi holy prelates have even laid aside the mitre^ 
and buckled on the helmet, and drawn the sward, 
and rushed into the thickest of the fight* Oth- 
ersy of each contending party, have contented 
themselves with tbuaderiag anathemat against 
the beads of their enemies, and praying Ood to 
grant them the victory ; — so that, in war, we hava 
eannon against cannoo,squadron against s^uadtisn, 
anathema against anathema, and prayer agaiail 
prayer* I believe that in our army, during the 
late war, there were no chaplains. * Ferhaps the 
alter inconsistency of war with the Christian reli- 
gion^ is becoming more and maiie apparent. 
They ate^ however^ f«*tiBii«d vA tte oovy, and t 
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bave been acqamoled witli some 6f them ; but dm 
not wish^ at present, to say any thing of their 
character or condact. 

It is not for what our clergfj^do, but for what 
they leave undone, that I think their attentioa 
should be called to this subject. I have never 
heard but two sermons on the custom of war ; 
one for, and the other against it. Nov is not this 
a culpable omission ? If the spirit and practices 
jpf war be in direct opposition to the spirit and pre- 
cepts of the gospel, should not the people be told 
so} I apprehend that ^^ the fear of man, which 
bringeth a snare," prevents many flt>m <' declar- 
ing the whole counsel of God." But it should be 
remembered, that Felix trembled at the preaching 
of Paul ; and that *^ God's word will not return 
unto him void, but will accomplish the purpose 
whereunto it is sent.'' I would humbly suggest 
the propriety of preaching, at least, one sermon 
in a year against the antichrislian practice of war ; 
nod that, at some stated seaik>n of the year. And 
perhaps ne time is so proper as Christmas, which, 
by common consent of most sects of Christians, 
is acknowMged as indicative of the period when 
angels descended to proclaim peace and geod ^ 
will. 

There is another view of this subject, to which 
Rev. Fathers, I would venture to call ^our atteo- 
tioa. For other benevolent purposes, the united 
prayer of God's people has ascended to Heaven 
as incense ; and, we have reason to believe, has 
not ascended in vain. One day in every month 
A ftt apait/or the special parpoee of prayer^that 
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Cod would bless his word snoiig tbe lEieathea* 
Would it not be well, for Chiistians to unite ia 
prayer, at least one day in the year, that God 
would be pleased to remoTe from the world the 
scourge of war ? We pray that the idols of the 
Heathen may be cast to the ^ bats and the aaoles'^ 
-—should we not pray, that the idol of militaiy 
glory may share the same fate ? Has it not been 
owing to the deficiency of our prayers, that the 
friends of peace have not met with much greater 
success? Prayer has not been made to God for 
them ; though he has the hearts of rulers and of 
all other men* in his hands, and can turn them 
whither he will, '^ even as the^rivers of water are 
turned." Should not public prayer be offered, 
that the hearts of our rulers in particular, may be 
inclined to peace / You are as the mouth of the 
people to Gi>d,— but alas, how seldom have you 
led the public devotions to this object in particu- 
lar I Let me venture to recommend, that at your 
associations, and church conferences, soroethiiig 
may be done, and some resolutions ofiered on this 
subject. 

I would venture to propose, for your considera- 
tion, one other measure : which is, that each as- 
sociation of ministers should resolve itself into a 
peace society. By doing this, you would give 
your testimony in favour of peace. By a moder- 
ate annual contribution, you would aid the funds 
of the peace societies, and famish yourselves with 
their tracts and pamphlets, which could be ex- 
changed Rt every meeting of the association. 

Could you not aid the cause of peafie by cstab- 
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Msliiag peaee soeledes in yowe pxrls^s ? You 
oeed not fear m hMore in the attempt. Sfc«iild 
you reeompieacl tbe measure^ k itould evrely tue 
8doptecU»-at least'by the Biembersof yoiir church- 
ei. A very moderate coDtdbutlon, say ef 10, 12^ 
or SO cents per annum, would furnisii you wkh all 
file peace tracts. Do you not think, that this 
would be a good thing t-^t^nd if yau know It to 
be good, and do it not, what is the inference f 

There is one other subject to which I would 
call your at<«ntMn ; though I ieel some hesitation, 
oil aceoont of the dii^enee of opinion which pre- 
vails among you. But, like the Buaite in iob, ^ I 
vili answer also on my part, I also will shew mine 
opinion. For i am full of matter ; the spirk 
within me consliHaineth. me-«^Let me not, I pray 
you, accept any man's person.'' The subject Is, 
the attendance of clergymen, as chaplains, %t 
military reviews. I would, wkh deferenee, ask 
*-what coui^rtiky with your sacred office do you 
Hod in the tented field I Sarrounded as you are 
by levity, profaneness, and intemperance, is not 
your^address to the throne of grace a solemn mock* 
ery ? i have been fn^rmed ihat at a review in 
this state, before the ifime for forming the hollow 
siquare to attend worabip had arrived, many of the 
n>en,-*-whetti«r oUcers cur privates I am not }«- 
Ibrmed, — were en merry, that k woe thought be^t 
to omH be<h nhe e^olutien and the ceremowf. 
When yon retire from the Aeid to the l^Ue, do 
you not hear a voice ao«ndl|ig in your etifSf 
« Whnt doest thou here, Elijah ?" It is true, 
yonr presence may^ at first, impose some re- 
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atraunt oa tkoM who fear you more ihan Qod ; 
but soon your voice b drowned in intemperate 
mirthy and the jingling of glasses and the proclaim- 
ing of toastSy and your person obscured by clouds 
of tobacco smoke. Now, if the parson takes the 
hint to be oflf, it is well ; if not, restraint soon ceas- 
es ; and the passions, bursting all bounds, rush 
forth with the greater impetuosity. Now I would 
ask again, what is there in these scenes, which is 
in congruity with your sacred function ? I do not 
say, that pious ministers may not perform the du- 
ties of a chaplain ; and perhaps the scenes exhib- 
ited at a review, are not always so bad as above 
described ; but I do think, and hope, that they 
have some twinges of conscience all the while, 
and that they would gladly be excused ; but that 
they fear to offend the officers, who are frequently 
influential men in their parishes ; but whether 
they ought to fear man rather than Grod, I leave 
them to decide. I acknowledge it must be a 
cross, to decline the office of chaplain, when that 
compliment is paid them, — ^but there are so few 
crosses laid on the shoulders of the clergy of our 
days, that they ought not to refuse to take up 
those which lie in their way. If the subject were 
referred to the consideration of an association ; 
and they should resolve on not accepting the of- 
fice of chaplain,— at least until intemperance were 
banished from our military musters,— the respon- 
sibility would be more divided, and the refusal 
made more easy ; and yet the regiments may not 
be destitute of chaplains. The above remarks ex- 
press only my Own private opinion^ and perhaptt 



tam wrong ;' but I am epan t» convietiMi. Uo^ 
disr mj pMseBt iai(ire9sioiis, 4io«re«er| I caiuiac 
help thinking, diaiK as the maiHer i$ aow eoadoc^ 
edy a clergymaa «rlu» accepts the of/uie of ohe|^ 
lain (o a regtnenty lessens his own p«rBOfial m- 
spect,Tr<*lo«ef8 the jtfaading of the«lei^, and di- 
minisliftg the reverence due to thciir eaered Ame- 
tioAs. And further than this, 1 think that k k 
fuU as proper, ior a clergynMn to ask a hieesi«(^ 
on a card table, open a ball wkh a png^er, or 
sing psalmeat a theatre, as to appea^ in his cm^ 
nicalsat amilkary revieir. 



Appeal to th0 Female Sex. 

Before I close the aeries of essafrs, in wiuA I 
have been engaged, I cannot fefrohi A-om niakifi| 
one more appeal to the female set, because 1 
know the henevoleiice of l^ir gener^yi eharacteri 
and the influeaoe they have over the other s^k. 

— — *' What mortal can deny 
When auppliant beaaty bega 7^^^ 

That you, my f9ir country women, should lave 
courage and imaigndJlinfiity^s natural and r.ight /<^ 
but the indiscriminate praise which yoor sex foii^ 
merly bestowed, and many continue %f> bestow^ 
on bare ferocious coiMraii^e, has^ done aujch to kin* 
die and fan the flames of war. We have reason 
to hope, that a more auspicious era is appr4)ach* 
inf. In some parts of QQC qouoiry^ th«W««»A^ 
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min DMAe wdtfte, that use tii^ iaftievce l» 

Quench th« tbirai i^ miiitwry gloryy^^nd leisfin (hi 
eyife of ««v. Tfais it worthy o( knitalien ; and 
those i9ihoa«efiMeffl06t la ibe good inoik are no 
kssthe firMiid& of tirair owa mx^ than of ouvs^>«» 
for it hike Mt^reat bo less thaii (he disn^ of yom 
IMC to disoounige war. Triw^frrtkaiiks to the d(ai« 
ly iooraasii^ influence of the peacaabk principieA 
of the Christian religion,««<-yieor pmnsM are no 
langep— rat least in dhrislendoni)— ^considered as 
afMttk of war, and do nctf bvcoioe the oli^eets of a 
sordid aad horrible traffick* Touer^ sddiofnex^ 
posed to those Msulte worse than deiKh^ which^ 
lA oKoient tMoes, even tlie most eMiied eoiionl 
pprmltted thek soldiers to inllict on you. And it 
is not very oflea that your dweUinge are destroy- 
ed, and your property wasted^ by aniovkading er^ 
niy. Yetjpoo ane sw^eraMe m the pereeos of 
jDeiir friends of oar sex ; and by the long conte* 
uaAoe of war, ymu are lowered in the eHimatioa) 
in whseh we ought ever to hold yen ; ibr , ht)\!N 
ever military gioiy may conamence by coortiHf 
your smiles, it ends^^^^^rhaps disfipusled 1^ ss^ 
tjety^^n aeglpcttiifl^ and drapbing them^ For^ 
irhatever woii» of fietien, chivalry, and romane^^- 
HHiy say totbecobirary, tbesruth is, that war 
blunts dbe feelwija^ of those who are engaged in4t, 
send the heart bMonies so eailoos^ by the fiwqueiit 
eiliihitiofi of ft^male saierings^ that they pass im* 
regarded, or become ohjeets ef sport and derf^ 
eoR« 
In support of thie essertieit) f adduee ike f^ 
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lowing eitracts/rdin no account of Gen^Matthewft' 
glorious campaign against Tipoo Saltan. 

<< Every man in Onore was put to the sword. 
The carnage was great : we trampled thick oil 
dead bodies that were strewed in the way. It 
was rather shocking to humanity; but such are 
but secondary considerations to a soldier, whose 
bosom glows with heroic glory, and are thought 
only accidents of course." 

At the time Auampour was taken by storm^ 
says Lieut. Sheen, ^^ when a practicable breach 
was efipcted, orders were issued for a storm and 
no quarters, which was immediately put into exe- 
cution, and every man put to the sword except 
one horseman, who made his escape, after being 
Wounded in three different places. A dreadful 
fight then presented itself; above four hundred 
beautiful women, either killed, or wounded with 
the bayonet expiring in one another's arms, while 
the private soldiers were committing every kind 
of outrage, Rnd plundering them of their jewels^ 
the officers not being able to restrain them. The 
troops were however severely reprimanded for it« 
I had almost forgot, that some of the women, 
rather than be torn from their relations, threw 
themselves into large [waterj tanks, and were 
drowned.'' Undoubtedly, this Lieut. Sheen is a 
great favourite among those ladies, who admire 
** Heroic glory ;" which gives no quarters, even 
to ^* b^nutiful women ;" who, while expiring in 
each others arms, *' killed or wounded,'* not by 
chancAshot, but " with tht? bayonet," were sub- 
ject^ to << 99irjf kind o/oiUrage^^ from a brutd 
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uMmff ^ Ae <>(ll<«rs not being able to feitnna 
them," or^ more probably, setting them the €xaai<^ 
pie, and thcNre^Mre '^ the troops were severely rep* 
rimanded^^ as Hieir only pHOfskmant. It 19 re- 
markable iFith a^bat san^ ^oid our brave lieuten- 
ant, whose bosom gloivecl wkii hsftw f^^> 
almost forgot to fnentMMi, that some of tkesebeau- 
tifai woMon, rather than «a he torn from their 
relalivci^ or, arH>re likely, to disappoint the briital 
Ittst of their savage eAAmy^'H^^^ themselves io- 
to large tanks, where they were drowned. After 
this, we are not aurpris^ to hear, that, rather ilian 
fall into the hands of Ckriititm$^ the w»v«6 of the 
Saltan destroyed themselves. Oh, mercifiil Je- 
*«us, are these miscropncs «hy processed foUoirers J 
With what €0(Mitienanee««-witli what liope of suo 
cess, can missionaries preacli the Gospel of Peace 
to those very people, who hav« suflered so moeh 
firom those who bear thy name ? Tbat christian 
missionaries have «o Itttte suecesa in India, is most 
^obably owing to the eoaQtef^anee wliich ehf Is- 
flans give to war, and Choir love of ^ heroic glp- 
9j,^ War, in one day, ttndees looro than mis- 
Monariee can do in titi ajre^ And will my Ohiis- 
(ian ooufltry-wooien ifnile on war ^ If you Kav« 
no pity on our sei, will you have none on yoor 
own, and on tlie sods of perishing heafthen? 
However, as eliiris(ians,you disapprove o# the 8«- 
kide Committed by these pagan ladiee, can you 
lietp admkwg their modesty, w4>icb profemd 
death to violation ? And can 3'ou suppress yotr 
fkorror and detestation of the euatom of war, In 
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lAicb such atrocitieftare^' ihooghtoiily accidenu 
of course ?'^ 

I was once a fellow iioarder with a French en* 
voy, faiDMis fot bis barbarity and success in the 
civil wars of bis own country. This wretch 
boasted, as I was told, that be had tied ladies 
back CO kmck, and tumbled them into the river ; 
and that he bad committed crimes, which decen- 
cy forbids me to name. He also displayed to me 
and other boarders, a great |MrofusioB of female 
ornaments, of diamonds, and jewelry, which I 
have good reason to conclude were the spoils of 
La Vendee. I felt very indignant at the time. 
But if you ladies, prefer such characters ; if yott« 

. choose to confer on them your smiles and your 
favours, no one ha? a right to prevent you. But - 
I think it wonderful, that you have not more con- 
sideration, for the interest and dignity of your 
sei. When you honor and glorify warriors, bare- 
ly for their exploits, — when yon reJQice at victo- 
ries, which are always attended by misery and an- 
guish,-~by widows^ temis, and virgins' shrieks, 
and mothers' gr6ans^--you encourage robbery and 
murder. That the baser part of your sex should 

. rejoice at .the exploits of highwaymen and pirates, 
and share their spoils, is not to be wondered at ; 

^ but that christian ladiea — ladies of delicacy and 
sentiment, should rejoice at and honor crimes 
which differ from the others only by their magni- 
tude, cannot be accounted for by the light of na^ 
iure. 

I dn not consider the above mentioned general 
Worsts than his master, — 1 mean Napoleon the 
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i|fe«l. What was his respect fcHr your nexj wh«» 
he repudi'dted Josephine, and married Maria Liou- 
isa ? — when he dissolved the connexion between 
his brother Jerome, and our silly country womaq, 
who, blinded by the glare of military glory, wed* 
ded a SBonkey— instead of a man,— be(;au|e he 
was brother to a conqueror ? — when he would 
have ferced another brother to divorce bis wife, 
and marry for state p<^icy. Yet in this christian 
land, where we profess to follow the commands of 
him, who said, ^^ Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, and marry another, comraitteth adultery ;" 
in this republican country, where we revolt at the 
very name of legt^tmacy, I have heard this con- 
duct excused,— -and that too by ladies oi high 
standing,— on the pretence, that it was necessa*- 
ry for him, to have legitimate offspring to succeed 
to his throne, and to form great alliances to sop- 
port it, — ^though it was founded on opposition to 
legitimacy— so inconsistent are the advocates of 
war, and the admirers of military glory. 

I need not, however, extend my remarks, al- 
ready too prolix. I have no doubt but that a great 
majority of my fair country women are fully con- 
vinced, that the custom of war is opposite to the 
christian religion, and hostile to the interest, dig* 
nity and happiness of your sex. But what have 
you done to aid the cause of peace ? You can do 
much, and much it is your duty tado. If there 
Is no female peace society in your neighbourhoed, 
you can commence one / if there is, yeu cai| 
join it. The effect of your thus giving your de- 
4Aiei ]kestii9ony in .favour of peace, woidd h9 wy 
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laying th6M b^fbrft your fafthets, bufefl^afltKM, and 
soMy yim #Ofihf d«irve the coo^d. Bj pefrsnack* 
ing thDsi&y ovar #h(>m yon b^Ve Mi ^flaent^, i9 
ietMie tn^OkbtHM |9ettc«soti^t«9*^by tlte eare* 
lilt ^dil^AtidM ofyoiUr ehildr«ii^by retttOTittg (toMk 
th«m all (bose toys, atntiisemetits, pictured, mti&iisll 
and booki #hich lend to inflame militai'y iteM* 
ti4ti--^by ydarseWes abstaining Aroas HiartiatsongH 
and ahr^'^by aR these means, you may b^ fliilo^ 
ivorkeM ^itfc God, atkd bte^ed and honored 'Ot- 
strunkenis hi hid hands, lor destraying the ^trofig 
bolds <yf tnilHary glory, and aboDshtng the custoin 
of war. Yoil have a' talent pat imo your handi, 
and remember, iYittt for your improrement of it^ 
tb($ God bf {»eace ^El can ydu to vecount. 
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t iNiW tttttK tfy the e«ncliis)oit of tke serita 6f 
essayid ^bkh 1 undertook to writei I have ett» 
deavored to fthow the origiti and causei of Hrar,«u«. 
among ^hich) tfte tot^e ^ miHtdty gUrry is the 
most proHiinetit I'^to point oat lome of its e^ili 
and atroeftles, atid the ahsulute inronsistency. of 
the cuitotfi of war with the Christian religloA. I 
biive also proposed remedies for the evil,-«-whicfr 
aie,firineipany, that every fK^itd of Man «hould| 
for niaiirelf, read ahd coftMder en the subject ; 
wd, boift ihditiduaDy, and in concert with ether 

. «Mplfm(tMhn^>illK, A> #hat he eaa^ t« 
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ilisseminate correct sentiments ; — should give ti^ 
weight of his character to the cause of peace, dnd 
assist tf^tear the mask from the hideous monster^ 
Military Ambition^ and expose its tiaked defer' 
niity to its infatuated worshippers ;— -that tfaef<^- 
male ^ex should not only assist in this ^enevolenc 
work, hot be foremost in Ihis^' Labornf love,-" so 
coneenial to the benevolence of their heavts ; end 
thut they should use the potverful influence they 
have QVQf .our sejL, for the matvial happiness it 
both< 

I know that many will consider me a visiona- 
ry and an enthusiast. So the world thought La- 
ther andCslvin, Wilberforce and Clarkson. Not 
that I have the vanity and presumption to com- 

Sare myself with those venerable characters ; or 
ave any pretensions to originality in my endea- 
vors to promote -^ permanf*nt and universal 
peace ;"-^but \ know, that God can bless the 
feeblest means ; and / ienoWj that we have kin 
promise^ that the time will come, when '^ nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation ; neither 
shall they learn war any more :^-for the mouth of 
the itori of Honta hath spoken it,^ As great 
changes have been wrought in public opinicin, as 
any which is contemplated by the friends of 
peace ;-^and this chantre must bef^rin with the 
people. -Luther misrht as well have expected 
reformation to commence with the court of Rome^ 
as for us to suppose that rulers, — especially ab- 
solute rulers — will be favorable to peace. All 
despotic governmeats are founded oo force i and 
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(hif force is perpetuated by armies ; a^d theses* 
nies are supported by war ; bat 

" War is a game, that, were their aabjects wise. 
Kings would not play at«^' . 

When wars shall become unpopular, they must 
cease in free countries, aad they cannot long con- 
tinue even in absolute monarchies, — but the world 
will never be free, until ^^ wars and fightings'* 
cease. It is, therefore, the imperious duty of the 
republican, the philanthropist, and the Christian, 
to do all they can to disseminate the principles of 
Peace. I have been actuated by these motives, 
to cast my " mite'* into the scale of peace. If it 
has any effect. I shall be thankful. If it has not, 
I shall still have the satisfaction of having ^ done 
what I could." 

But there has been an evident and general 
change in public opinion, respecting the custom 
of war ; and the principles of peace are steadily 
and constantly progressing. What if the present 
generation does not see the full accomplishment 
of God's promise ; — is that a reason for despair P 
" Thoueh it tarry, wait for it : because it will 
surely come." What if we cannot accomplish all 
we wish,—- is that a reason whv we should do 
nothing ? If all the exertions of all the peace so* 
cieties* artid philanthropists in the world should 
prevent one war, or even one battle, — in which 
thousands of immortal souls are precipitated into 
a miserable eternity, and as many thousands be- 
reaved of near and dear relativeS|~»the reward 
w«uld infinitely exceed tha labor. 
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f new take my leave of the public. If I liaTii 
hurt the feelings of aay individual, I am sorry for 
it. It has not been my intention ;—» for having 
no personal antipathies to indulge, none of my re* 
marks have been made for personal application. 
I am an enemy to no one, except so far as he ii 
an enemy to my brethren of the human family. 
I wish temporal and eternal happiness to all ; 
and if I know my own heart, I have been influ- 
enced to write these essays, by a love of ^ peace- 
en earth and good will to men*'' 
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It often happens, that some few persons, re- 
siding in a neighborhood, vilLige, or town, are 
desirous of forming themselves into a p^ace soci- 
ety, for the pui pose of more readily obtaining 
the works, which have been pubhshed on the sub- 
ject oi' permanent and universal peace ; but are 
deterred from forming such an association, by the 
diffidence which a person feels, of putting him- 
self forward lo form a constitution. For this rea- 
son the followinji is offered to their consideration, 
taken chiefly from the constitutions of societies 
actually existing, and subject lo any alteration, 
whicd local cirtumstaDces mny render necessaiy. 

It is hoped that ministers of the gospel njf 
peace, of all denuminarions, will endeavor to foim 
societies, in their respective churclies and con- 
gregat'ons. A very f » w — even four or five, 
would be sufficient to begin with. 'I hese would 
form a nucleus, aro md whicUmany others would 
probably gather, and in time, a numerous society 
grow out of a small beginning. It is snrely worth 
the trial, the r.xpense would be small} and prii-> 
liatbty, the effect would be great. 
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OF TBR 

PBAOB SOOXBTY OF 

WE the subscribers, being co>ivinced of th* 
•vil tendency and uov^hri^tian nature of a warlike 
spirit, and beinfi^ persuaded that wars ou^ht to 
ceaso, and finally will cease, to the ends of the 
eaj'th ', and believing that this desirable event 
will be btod^'ht about by GodN blessing on hu- 
man means, and a change in popular opinion^ 
respecting the lawfdness of \»ar, and the nature 
of military ^lory ; and desning to become instru- 
mej'tal in abolishing the custom of war, and 
wisbingf further to instruct ourselves and our 
neighbours, by reading and circulating books and 
tracts on the subject of Peace and War, do form 
ourselves into a society, on the following condi- 
tions, viz. 

Art. 1. lliis society shall be called th e 
— — Peace s.iciety of . 

2. Each subscriber to the amount of cents 

per annum, shall be a member of this society ; 
andeaih subscriber of ■ ■ ■ ■ dollar— •haM 
be a life member*. 
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3. This society shall meet annually, on the 
day of — — ^ at such hour and 



place as the board of managers may appoint. 

4. The concerns of the society shall be con- ^ 
ducted by a Pren3ent«3 Vice President, a Secre- 
tary, (who shall be also librarian,) and a Treasu- 
rer, (^who shall also be collector and agent for 
procuring tracts.) The above named officers 
shall constitute the board of Managers, any three 
of whom shall form a quorum. 

5. The funds of the society shall be exclusive- 
ly employed in the purchase of book^ and tracts 
on Peace and War, calculated to advance the in- 
terests of Peace, for the use of the members, and 
for circulation. 

6. The first meeting of this society shall be on 
the ' day of ■ next, at which 
meeting the above mentioned officers shall be 
chosen, and any alteration made in this constitu- 
tion which a majority of the members present 
may think necessary. 

7* At any annual meetino^ of the society any 
change in the constitution may be made, provid- 
ed notice of the contemplated change be given in 
the warning for calling the meeting at least three 
weeks before the time of meetinfir • and provid- 
ed that three fifths of the members present vote 
in favour of it. But in no case shall the funds of 
the society be diverted from the purpose of pro- 
naotins: the cause of Peace, and abolishing^ the 
custom of War ; nor shall the amount of the sub- 
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soriptions be increased without the consent of the 

subscribers. 

Names. Sums Subscribkik 



List of Peace Societies in the Unit- 
ed States, 

It is highly desirable that there should be moro 
unanimity, intercourse and co operation between 
the many peace societies established in this 
country than have been. The great advantage 
of societies is that thereby the operations of in- 
dividuals are directed, to one and the same point 
and so made efficient — as the rays of light are 
^ conveyed by a lens and (to learn from our oppo* 
~ nents) a whole battery of cannon is directed a- 
gainst one point, by which means a dark shot is 
illuminated, which would otherwise have remained 
in obscurity, and the strongest wall is prostrated, 
which would have been proof against ten times 
the number of cannon operating on different plac« 
es and at different times. The same effect which 
is produced by an union of individuals is also 
produced by an union of societies, but on a larger 
scale. Now so far are the thirty-six peace soci/s- 
ties of the United States from co-operation, that 
the namesofthe oftcers of the varioas ^oeietids 
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are unknown to each other. In order to remedy^ 
so far as I can, so great an evil, 1 have made out a 
list of all the peace societies, the names of the of- 
ficers of which are known to me. Should this ij 
book fall into ihe hands of any oflGicer of any |j 
peace society, he is riequested to forward the ad- 
dress of the officers of his own society as far as 
his knowledge extends — either by letter or some 
publication containing the desired information, to 
A. Shirlky, the printer, hereof and the author 
will thankfully pay all expenses. 

I can hardly let this subject pass, without en- 
deavoring, still further, t© impress on the mind of 
any friend of peace, who may chance to see this 
book, the absolute necessity of more union and 
co-operation, among the friends of peace, than 
has as yet appeared. A noble example has beea 
set us by oiher benevolent institutions of our 
country. What but union has given force and 
power to the American Bible Society, the Foreign 
Missionaiy Society, the American Tract Society, 
Education Society, &c. ? It is obvious to the 
dullest observe!, that, had there existed a num^ 
ber of independent, isolated bible societies, equal 
to the whole number now auxiliary to the great 
American Bible Society, very little effect would 
have been produced, — but on the other hand, ' 

many of these small societies would have linger- 
ed out a short existence, and then sunk into ob- 
scurity and annihilation, and under the same cir- 
cumsiances, the same would have been the effect, 
with the other societies. Z7mo» gives strength — 
lessens the exj^ense of publishing books and tracts 
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favorable t« the cause of peace, — facilitates their 

circulation, and adds to the respectability and in- 

jQuence of a society. It is highly desirable, that 

a convention of dtAegates, from the variotis peace 

societies in the United States, should meet at seme 

central place, such as New- York c^r Philadelphia, 

to consult on the best means of bringing about 

such an union, or at least of establishing sopie 

plan of co-operation. Correspondence (through 

the ofl5ce of the Christian Mirror,) on this subject,or 

any other relating to the cause of peace, is soli- 

cited by THE AUTHOR. 

■ 

PEACfi SOCIETY OF MAINE. ' 

Hon. Samuel Freeman, President^ 
Charles S. Daveis, Esq. R. Secretary y 
Simon Greenleaf, Esq. Cor, Secretary 

OXFORD PEACE SOCIETY. 
Rev. Samuel Sewall, President, 
Dr. BethucI Cary, Rec, Secretary, 
Cynjs Thompson, Esq. Cor. Secretary. 

PEACE SOCIETY OF MINOT. 
Dr. Seth Chandler, President. 
Eld. George Ricker, Vice President, 
Rev. Elijah Jones, Rec, Secretary, 
William Ladd, Esq. Cor, Sec. 

PEACE SOCIETY OF OTISFIELD. 

Dr. Silas Blake, President, 

Col. Francis Chute, Vice President, 

Rev. Josiab G. Merrill^ Secretary* 
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* M. H. PEACE SOCIETY. 

Jbseph Haveny Esq. President. 

4fASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, President, 
Rev. Noah Worcester, D. D. Cor. Sec. 

»HODE-lSLAND PEACE SOCIETY. 
Rev. O. Messer, President 
Rev Barnabas Bates, Car. Secretcury^ 

l^EW-YORK PEACE SOCIETY. 

Eleazer Lord, Cot. Secretary. 



fENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY. 
Rev. D. T. Stirgeniy President. 
Jos. R. Chandler, Cor. Secretary. 

¥ORTH CAROLINA PEACE SOCIETY. 
Gen. Calvin Jones, at Wakeforrest, Pr^. 



Extract from the Ninth Report of the Massa- 
ckuitetta Peace Society. 

Wbftt we compare our present situation with 
that of the Greeks or some of the South Afueri- 
cans, or /vith what wis our own condirion in 
tim« of war, wbo can refrain from rendering 
to God » tribute of prnse, or refuse his 
aid to prolong the ble^sins^s of peace ? Were 
aothio^ more to be takin into vietr tha« the pe^ 
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otiDiary expeotes of war, compared with those df 
peace, there would be a powerful motive t^. pre^ 
fer peace, and to make exertions for its contiih^ 
ance ; but whea, in addition to the pecuniary 
expenses of war, we consider its crimes and su& 
ferings, whp can wonder that, after a contest, the 
return of peace is always hailed with transports of 
joy ? Is it not then surprising that rational be^ 
ings should need to be urged to exertion for pre* 
venting tlie return of national hostilities ? When 
a mortal epidemic or contagious disease has pre* 
vailed — supposed to have resulted from negli« 
gence or defect, which admits of a remedy, what 
exertions are freely made to prevent its recur- 
rence ! And since it has been proved that vac* 
cination is a preventive of the small pox, what 
blame is justly attached to those who needless!/ 
remain exposed t« the dangerous malady ? But 
war is a disease as malignant as the small pox or 
the yellow fever, though of a different nature ; and 
the Prince of Peace has furnished prescript ioog^ 
which if duly regarded, will afford the most per* 
feet security against this exterminating scourge, 
it ib an old maxim — ^' All that a man hath, will 
he give for his life." Yet bow many are to bo 
found who more freely bestow their property to 
encourage war, than to preserve peace. Such 
inconsistency can be accounted for on no better 
ground than ignorance, popular delusion, or want 
of sober reflection. 

One of the facts to which the Committee would 
invite attention, is this, that the principal governr 
ments of Christendom and Peace Societies^ have 
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Brofessedly the same objects — the prevention of 
War and the preservation of pence. All the pow-* 
trs of the Holy AlliaMce, also the government of 
Great Britain and the government of the United 
States, have explicitly avowed these to be the 
M>ject!l of their wishes. Unless therefore thf^ss 
professions are to be regarded as hypocritical, it 
can Willi no proptiety be said, that the exertions 
of Pedce Societies tend to weaken ii e hand:} of 
governments. On the cunirary, they tend to 
Strengthen their hands in respect to their avowed 
Objects. 

There is, however, a dissimilarity in respect to 
the means employed, but this does not necessari- 
ly imply insincerity on the part df either. Gov- 
ernments diffuse the principles of ^ar and en- 
courage the martial spirit, as means for prevent- 
ifag hbstilities. For the same end, Pefice Socie- 
ties diffuse the principles of peace and encourage 
the spirit of forbearance and good will to man. 
On one side or the other there is doubtless a knis- 
tdke ; for no reflecting mind can suppose, that 
means so oppttstte can tend to the same r«^sult. 
If cultivating the martial spirit tend to peace, cul- 
tivating the spirit of peace and love must tend to 
war. But on this supposition, the t Vince of peace 
might with more propriety be called the Prince 
ef war ; for it is certain that the pacific spirit and 
that only was enjoined and encoiirncred by him. 

As the (Question relating to the best means for 
preventing war is of vast importance. Some rea- 
sons may be brifly assigned for supposing that the 
popujar opinion is incorrtii^t. This, hoW6.ver> 
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1^11 be don^ without impea^hin^ the sincerity of 
its advocates. 

First. Such means n» gorernmeiits ivow a- 
dlopt have been in use for thfousands of years ; 
chiriiig' which pn iod the prevalence of war has 
been saying/* Men do oof gather gra|ies oftborns, 
tor figs ofthistli's !" 

St.gondlt. As it is clear that opposite means 
arre not adapted to the same end, so it is equally 
obvious that the same means are ryot adapted to 
apposite ends. Yet the means now ennpi())'ed by 
governments for prevenHng war, are in fact the 
means which have always been f-mf)loyed for 
jproducing war. Wheriever a pwnce or a people 
has been disposed to make war, the principles^ 
the spirit, and tl>e ePt<»r|.rises of war, have b<en 
blazoned as the eriory ol man ; and such are the 
means now employed as means of peace ! *• Can 
the same fountain yield hoi h salt water and fresh ?" 
Thirdly. History fui nishes bm few examples 
in whicti governments have iried the efficjxy of 
pacific sentiments, as means for preventintr war ; 
but when these have been fairly fried, they have 
been remarkablv successful. Witness the ^-xam- 
plesofNumain Rome, Penn in Pennsylvania, 
and the Rulers of the Island of Loo Choo. Nu- 
ma preserved the Romans from war during a 
reign of about Jprty years ; Penn and bis succes- 
sors preserved peace with the surrounding tribes 
of savages for more than seventy years ; and the 
people of Loo Choo were recently ablt* to say, that 
they had no military weapons, and that thev knew 
nothing of war, either by experience or tradition. 
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These reasons may be a sufficient apology for 
Peace Societies in forbearing to cherish the spirit 
of war, as means of peace. Indeed it is believed 
that the warmest advocates for such a policy in 
governments, would regard it as preposterous and 
even ridiculous, if adopted by Peace Societies. 
Pow would Peace Societies appear at their anni- 
versaries, decorated with the habiliments of war, 
and equipped with instruments of slaughter, pro- 
Bouncing eulugiums iw martial characters and 
exploits, as means for promoting the love of peace, 
or for rendering war abhorrent ! But if cultivat* 
ing the martial spirit be the best means for pre- 
venting war, thjf> policy should certainly boa* 
4opt«d by Peace Societies. 
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